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BITBRAT TRB. 
THE FISHER. 
From the German of Goethe. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE BENEFIT OF HYPOCHONDRIAC ANGLERS. 
The water foamed, the water rose ; 
By the shore, all lonely and sad, 
A fisher sat, who shook with cold, 
And watched his slender gad : 
And as he gazed with wistful eyes, 
He saw the blue waves divide, 
And from the midst a maiden rise 
All dripping with the tide. 





She sang to him and spoke to him— 
“Why thus do you while away | 

My fish, with cunning and with craft, | 
And give them to death a prey? 

O did you but know how free from all wo | 
We dwell underneath the sea, 

Whoe’er you be, you would long to go 
To the depths below with me. 


The glaring sun, the silver moon, 
Their beams in the ocean lave, | 
And with increase of beauty rise | 
From out the briny wave. 
O is it not a delight to view 
Thy face reflected here, 
Where the sunny skies, all bright and blue, | 


2” 


More beautiful appear ! 


The water foamed, the water rose, 
It wet his naked feet ; | 
His breast with sudden ardour glows 
As when two lovers meet. | 
She spoke to him—she sang to him— | 
His trial now is o’er— | 
Half prest, half willing, down he sank, 
And never was heard of more. 
—— 


MEN AND WOMEN OF FASHION.~, 


A few years ago, « clever satire was indited by a person every way qualified | 
for the task, entitled “‘ The Man of Ton,” professing to elucidate the mysterious | 
nature of that remarkable animal, while exhibiting him to the microscopic scru- | 
tiny of vulgar mortals. But fashion is as the shifting sandbank! ‘The Man of | 
Ton of 1833 differs as widely from him of 1828, as Monsieur de Talleyrand from | 
the New Zealander now playing the lion in our gay circles. The parterres of | 
the beau monde, like those of the Chiswick Horticulturist, maintain their interest | 
by the incessant production of new varieties; and “still the last is first.” We | 
are anxious, therefore, for the benefit of our country cousins and correspondents, 
to ‘catch ere he glance,” the Adonis ‘of the minute,” the jeune elegant of | 
the Travellers’,—the idol of Almack’s,—the Advantageous of Rotten Row ! | 
Great and varied has been the succession of “men of fashion” during our own | 
time ; of Sir Godfrey Websters,—Petershams,—Sit Henry Mildmays,—Frank 
Russells, —William Lockes,—Castlereaghs,—Stanleys,—Forresters, &c. Kc. ; 
personages differing how widely from the incroyables, who, by certain extrava- 
gaacies of costume, address, or habits, engage the wonder of the milliners’ ap- 
prentices in St. James's street, or the Misses in Kensington Gardens! It would 
be invidious perhaps to elect a specific individual to fill the vacant throne; and 
we shall therefore proceed, Apelles-like, to call from the united lists of the crack 
Clubs, of Newmarket, and of Lady Jersey, certain traits and graces calculated 
to form in combination the beau ideal of ** A Man of Fashion” for the current 
season. Frankenstein forbore to name his monster ;—we are pleased to dis- 
tinguish our own by the Bentleyan title of Waldegrave. 

«*Waldegrave,” then, the Hon. Edward Waldegrave—is the only son of a 
Viscount, past his climacteric, ‘or by’r lady inclining to threescore ; a circum- 
stance having the influence inthe market on the value of his post-obits. Of 
Waldegrave’s allowance of one thousand per annum, seven hundred are bespoken 
by annuity ; and as the remaining three would fall far short of payment towards | 
the interest of his shop debts, he wisely devotes them to current expenses,—of 
posthorses, and hushmony to Lady R ‘sold porter. Tradesmen’s accounts 
will stand on a five years’ credit so good as Waldegrave’s; for the Viscount is 
not only paralytic, but the pet patient of a fashiomable physician !—Waldegrave 
is, of course, a pointed contemner of small distinctions. He is above the vul- 
gar ambition of having a dozen horses in his stable ; openly professes himself too 
poor for Melton, which he abandons to the wholesale aspirauts for fashion,— 
young Baronets within a month or two of their majority, or broken down dandies, 
within a year or two of Calais. In London he has nothing but a pony, and a 
cab-horse that reminds one of Madame Grandolphi in harness.—Last season, he 
had a neat chariot with a splendid pairof thorough-bred bays. But his friend, 
young Rotherham, having a dozen equipages at his service, Waldegrave has 
lately dropped his carriage.—His dress is chiefly remarkable as reversing the ge- 
neral mode. Waldegrave’s skirts are long and scanty ;—the brim of his hat 
narrow ;—his hair long,—his whiskers short. He would as soon enter Alinack’s 
in a pair of red heels, as with varnished shoes; and seldom appears there at all, 
unless to those who will take the trouble of looking for him behind the second 
right-hand sofa from the top of the room, where his topmost curl may be occa- 
sionally discerned over the fair shoulder of Lady R ; and where the fra- 
grance of the Rose de Meauz in his pocket (he would die rather than wear it in 
his button hole) is occasionally perceptible. 

Waldegrave is an early riser. He is visible, en robe de chambre, or totlette de 
bain, to his intimates, any time after one. At three, he walks to Lady R—— to 
receive her commands for the day. At four, his cabriolet conveys him to the 
clubs ; at six, he mounts his pony to stand still at the furthest extremity of the 
park, or to communicate the news of the day to Lady B , whose britshka is | 
always stationary somewhere towards the bridge beside the Serpentine. From 
eight tu ten, he dines: and happy is the gastronome whose cordon bleu is ho- 
noured by his erudite criticism! Not that Waldegrave isa gourmand. He | 

tastes a mouthful of fish or pofage,—never of both; half a mouthful of half a | 
dozen entrées, a plateful of sallad, and a hint of two or three hors d'wurres ; | 
looks at a leveret,.or inserts an inquiring spoon into a fondu au fromage de Roque- 
fort ;—eats Cayenne pepper with his pine apple, and after a tumbler of Sauterne | 
and water at dinner, finishes with something less than half a bottle of claret, 
and a cup of pure green tea. He would as soon touch a dose of genuine Epsom 
as English coffee! Waldegrave has not made his appearance before the curtain 
at the King’s Theatre these ten years, but he is not the less versed in the atti- 
tudes of Taglioni, or the arabesques of Perrot. Their Paris reputation suffices 
him. Who cares to see a dancer on the London boards ? 

Waldegrave is not of the number of those who fly from the dessert table to 
their cabriolet. He scrupulously makes his appearance in the drawing-room 














| the head of the stairs, at some crowded ball; or, at the close of an evening, he 


suddenly emerges from some obscure corner, where he has been dreaming away 
an hour or two, solus cum sola, in the midst of the five hundred of the two thou- 
sand persons called the world. His name, however, is seldom involved in the 


gossip of gallantry. He knows better than to make himself talked of in such | 


affairs ; and his listless air and exquisite egotism effectually secure him from the 


vulgar imputation of un homme 4 bonnes fortunes ;—Waldegrave would as soon | 
| be called a Melton man at once, or a dandy—or any other specification of the 


canaille des fashionables. (The word ‘fashionable,’ be it observed, is now as 
classical a Parisianism as beefsiek de mouton !) 

Waldegrave sups at Crockford’s or the Travellers’,—unless when the French 
Embassy and Lord Hertford spread their tables ; he has little confidence in any 


| other cutsine de parade. Gunter's garnished chickens are notoriously tough as 





old Lady A in her wreath of roses; his jambon is salt, his macédoine, hotch- 
potch. Where Waldegrave passes the remainder of his night, it is impossible 
to divine. He is too decidedly a man of fashion to affect the rowé. Lord R . 
who lives and will die at the Hazard table, assures us that Waldegrave never 
plays ; but how else can a man dispose of his time from three till six, who has 
never danced a step since waltzing found its way into the ultramondane regions 
of Marylebone ? 

Waldegrave, now that he has lost his seat in Parliament, is becoming a politi- 





,cian. It is many years since he opened a book, with the exception of certain 


numbers of the Edinburgh Review, supposed to contain his own essays. He 


has been lately accused of a flight of fancy inthe Court Magazine ; but this, we 


are bound to say, is calumnious. 
Such is our modern “ Man of Fashion ;}—in an early number we intend to 


forestal the march of events, and to exhibit Waldegrave as Benedick, the mar- | 


ried man.—Court Journal. 
— 


THE SPECTRE GIRL. 
From a recent Work published in Paris and London. 

The following strange story is told by the Countess of Bradi; our readers may 
attach as much credit to it as they think it deserves. 

I should not have dared, twenty years ago, to relate what I once witnessed on 
a journey from Paris to Marseilles. At that period truth alone was not sufficient 
in a narrative, there must also be probability ; and readers chose, for this reason, 
to remain ignogant of a host of circumstances which give endless variety to hu- 
man life, and at®ever-changing aspect to human nature. We now, perhaps, in- 
cline to the opposite extreme. A philosopher has truly said “ all is possible ;” 
and as I am a convert to the truth of this axiom, I have no hesitation in relating 
the following anecdote. 

On the 21st of October, 1812, I was a passenger in a diligence which, as it 
slowly ascended the hill at Autun, gave me leisure to examine a landscape of 
vineyards just stripped of their rich fruit,—a sad sight to one who had no interest 
in calculating the value of the produce. My fellow travellers were vulgar people, 
and, to our general misfortune, one of them was nursing a little boy, whom I 
should have considered a fine child anywhere but in a public conveyancer carry- 
ing nine inside ; of whom, however, there were yet only seven. 

Ata short distance from Autun we perceived, on our right, a magnificent 
country seat, whose principal avenue led to the high road. The lodge gate was 
wide open, and at its entrance stood a carriage, several saddle horses, and a 


group of individuals, consisting of elegant women, attended by well-dressed | 


men, and a host of livered menials. The diligence stopped in front of the group, 
from which two servants advanced, the one carrying a large travelling trunk, the 
other a carpet bag, which the conductor stowed away upon the roof. While 


| this was being attended to, a fine-looking young man was taking leave of the 


party. ‘['wo ladies and an old gentleman, who stvod at a little distance from the 
rest, seemed to occupy the greatest share of his attention. The ladies were 
evidently mother and daughter; the young traveller held a hand of each, which 
he kissed alternately. At length that of the younger lady received the last kiss, 
and the old gentleman gently pushed the youth towards the door of the diligence, 


which the latter entered, and seated himself without paying any attention to its | 


previous occupants ; then thrusting his body half through the window he seemed 
desirous not to lose a word addressed to him. 

** A pleasant journey !”’ repeated several voices—“ In a week, at Beaupréau,”’ 
said the mother—'t Adieu, Maurice !”’ was added by a youthful and timid voice, 


more calculated to touch the heart than the ear. The traveller also repeated the | 


word * adieu!’ waving his hand and agitating his body, without seeming to care 
the least for the inconvenience to which he put his unhappy fellow-passengers. 
At length the diligence began once more to move, and, as there was a bend in 
the road, all further signals of leave-taking soon became impossible. M. Maurice 
how seated himself, and began to look at his fe!low travellers, who examined him 


in their turn, and seemed flattered by the elegance of his appearance. His } 


figure was symmetry itself, and nothing could be more strikingly handsome than 
his features; but there was an expression of gay recklessness in his dark eye, 
and he smiled too often to be altogether to my taste ; in short, there was a light- 
hearted joyousness in his countenance which vexed me, for I had begun by 
setting him down asa hero of romance. We had scarcely advanced two leagues 
further ere we knew that he was in the army; that his family dwelt in the 
Chateau de Beaupréau on the banks of the Drome; that the old gentleman in 
the avenue was his uncle, one of the richest land-owners in Burgundy, at whose 
house he had just spent six weeks with the Countess of T*** and her daughter 
Augusta; that he had been betrothed to the latter from her infancy, because 
their estates lay contigious; that he was going to make preparations fur their 
marriage, which was to take place a fortnight after, at the chateau of the 
countess; and, lastly, that he was going to resign his commission, in order to 
live six months in the year, in the quiet of philosophy, upon his own estate, and 
six months as a courtier at Paris. Education and good manners prevented him 
from being tiresome, yet he was naturally talkative, and the buoyancy of his 
spirits made him eager to communicate to others the feelings of happiness by 


which he was then excited. He seemed anxious to be upon good terns with | 


every one in the diligence. In short, his good-nature was such, and even his 
flightiness in such good taste, that I at last became interested in him, although I 
am much better disposed to weep with those who weep, than to laugh with those 
who are joyful. 

Ona sudden our vehicle stopped; our progress was impeded by a crowd of 
men, women, and children, all mingling their cries with the notes of a dozen 
fiddles, the pressing invitations of two merry-andrews, and the energetic remon- 
strances of four gendarmes. We were inthe midst of a fair. 

‘What saint's day can this be!” said our fellow-passenger, Madame Pinguet, 
taking an almanac from her reticule ; “ah! it is the 21st, St. Ursula’s day.” 

“ Ursula !” repeated M. Maurice, looking at the woman with an air of 
surprise, 

“Yes,” replied the latter, giving him the almanac; “look! the 21st,—that is 
to-day—St. Ursula’s day.” 

M. Maurice instinctively took the almanac, and pronounced the word Ursula 
in a low voice ; then, as if lost in thought, he remained silent. 

On receiving back her almanac, Madame Pinguet asked him whether his in- 
tended bride bore the name of Ursula in addition toXhat of Augusta. But M 
Maurice was so absent, that the good lady was obliged to repeat her question 


and neither of us knew how time had latterly passed when the coach stopped, 
and we found ourselves at Chalons-sur-Saone. Here we had supper. The 
linen was clean, the fare excellent, and all seemed wel! satisfied, except M. 
Maurice. 

The diligence again started. ‘ Are we out of Chalons’” constantly inquired 
M. Maurice. 

‘““Why do you ask ?” said at length one of the female passengers. 

“Oh! Lhave no particular reason.” 

‘* Were lyou ever before at Chalons ?” 

“Yes; I was once quartered there.”’ 

Here the conversation ceased ; for the motion of the coach, the darkness, 
| and the heat of the weather, disposed us to sleep ; to which, for my own part, £ 
had yielded, when I was awoke by a horrible jolt; the vehicle had stopped. 


‘ What is the matter!’ What has nappened!” But we had no time for con- 
| Jecture ; the door upened. ‘There is still a vacant place,” said the conductor. 
This was true, and yet we grumbled, for we were so comfortable at that moment- 
‘‘Here’s a young lady,” said the conductor, “ who will not take up muck 
room ;” and a small figure in white appeared upon the steps. ‘She willnot 
trouble you much, for she is deaf and dumb. I know her, and have already 
| taken her twice to Lyons. The devil be with her!’ said he, in an under tone 5 
| she has always brought me bad luck ; you can place her between you on the 
‘front seat. Take care of your horses, postillion!—The poor beasts seem 
| frightened ; they stopped suddenly before, and now they are rearing.—Woah ? 
so! so!—Oh! you may be easy on that score, Monsieur le Curé, I will take 
good care of the young lady.” These last words were addressed to a man in 
| the garb of a priest, whom, by the light of the coach lantern, we could perceive 
| standing in the road. 
| The new comer having seated herself, the conductor gave the signal to the- 
| postillion, and off we started. We were all anxious to know something of our 
new fellow-traveller, but as she was deaf and dumb that was impossible. 

The omen in the diligence, and particularly Madame Pinguet, seemed dis- 

posed to talk a little uponthis double infirmity, but were prevented by the screams 
| of the baby, which would neither sleep nor take the breast. An unpleasant sen- 
| sation of cold now crept over us all. In vain did we pull up the glasses, and 
| wrap our shawls and cloaks about us,—we al! felt chilled. 

M. Maurice at length let down the glass on his side, declaring that the exter- 
| nal air wa® warmer than the atmosphere we breathed in the diligence; and,. 
| without being able to assign any cause for it, we found that he was right. But 

though we now shivered a little less, we nevertheless all complained of a dread- 

| fully uneasy sensation. The deaf and dumb girl who had com@among us, was 
laughingly declared to be the cause of our feelings; = genoral riwledictién wae 

| jestingly cast upon her, and each endeavoured again to relapse into sleep: but 
this was impossible. One awoke in a fright,—another was continually starting, 
—a third had frightful dreams,—and I shook and awoke M. Maurice, who was 

| meaning dreadfully ; he told me he had the nightmare. Amid these uncormfort- 
able feelings, which seemed like a sudden blight fallen upon our hearts, the poor 
deaf and duinb girl was forgotten. The first beams of day, reflected upon her 
white dress, at length attracted our attention towards her. We long looked at 
her in silent astonishment; for we seemed fearful of trusting to our own senses. 
Each of us thought that it was an allusion, or the effect of twilight. But the 
sun soon appeared above the horizon, and put an end to our doubts. Our fellow- 
traveller struck us with affright. Her skin, of a livid and deadly white, seemed 
just fastened upon bare bones; the orbits of her eyes presented an immense cir- 
cumference ; her thin skinny lips could scarcely cover a perfect set of projecting 
teeth; and the muscles and blood-vessels of her neck stood out in strong relief. 
In a word, her face was a perfect death’s head, with the exception of two small 
eyes, sparkling like live coals from the bottom of their immense: orbits, and @ 
vivacity of motion which made her turn her singular countenance from one side 
to the other with an appearance of insatiable curiosity. After scanning this 
strange figure for a considerable time, we looked at each other, in silence, as if 
fear had tied our tongues. The litte black eyes of the object of our surprise 
seemed to interrogate us in succession, and her large mouth smiled, but with ar 
| expression of gaiety so out of character with her countenance, that we cast down 
our eyes under the glance of hers: she seemed like death laughing in our faces. 
Now that we have read the * Fantastic Tales,” such an object might appear 
simple enough, but, in 1812, it seemed to us like the wild phantasm of a dream. 
M. Maurice spoke first. ‘But for my respect for the present company, IL 
would say with the conductor, ‘ The Devil take her!’ Did you ever see such w 
face as hers! held I have also 





[have often veheld corpses on the field of battle ; 
seen dissecting-rooms ; but never did [—— Upon my soul, she makes us all 
shudder. Look at the poor little baby ; it is too much afraid even to cry.” 


Meantime, the poor object of these remarks looked at us all, and burst into a 
! fitof laughter; but to the sight only, for we heard nosound. ‘This silent laugh- 

ter raised in us feelings of Lorror, but not the least sympathy for her misfortunes. 

[ know not what confessions we should have made to each other concerning our 
| feelings, had not the axletree broke. I shall say nothing of the confusion con- 
sequent upon such an accident. ‘The deaf and dumb girl quickly scrambled over 
our prostrate bodies, and got out first. When we had followed her, and stood 
contemplating the carriage lying upon its side, and our baggage strewed about 
the road, we were content to offer short congratulations to each other on the pre- 
servation of our lives. Notso the conductor: he gave vent to curses and un- 
precations. 


«“ Did | not tell you so?” he exclaimed, “that cursed little dead woman, as 
they call her in her own neighbourhood, has brought this misfortune upon. us, 
‘This is the third time she has gone in my coach to Lyons. ‘The first ume, one 
of the horses fell dead; the second, a postilion broke his leg, and now——.” 

A house by the road side offered us an asylum whilst the diligence was being 
repaired. ‘There the conductor deposited us, whilst a postilion mounted one of 
the horses to fetch the blacksmith and whee!wright from a neighbouring village. 

It was not yet nine o'clock, and we thought this a good opportunity for taking 
acumfortable breakfast. The weather was beautiful; the sun shone brighdy, 
and, whilst our meal was getting ready, we rambled about the neighbourhood. 
But the scenery was not very picturesque or beautiful. There was indeed nothing 
to attract attention save a huge cross, about fifty yards from the house, surround- 
ed by three young elms. A few branches of sweetbriar and common bramble 
were gently waving around a small grass plot, extending round the stone at the 
foot of the cross. All this was very common ; but it was so tastefully done, that 
it would have formed a beautiful little vignette for a Keepsake 

** Well,” said Maurice, ‘‘as I have nothing else to do, I will sketch this pretty 
spot 

At this moment Madame Pinguet knelt upon the stone, and began to tell a 
long chaplet of beads 

‘ Admirable !” coutinued Maurice, “she will bea good figure in my sketch. 
—Can you conceive any thing like that young girl! I really can’t bear to look 
it her. Yet how cruel is her fate! for she is young, and perhaps susceptible of 
\ love ie 
' “ Young!” Texclaimed. 

‘‘ Yes, her motions and attitudes show youth, and extreme youth too. When 
} ata distance, she might inspire interest; but this feeling is de stroyed the mo- 


wherever he dines ; for he takes care to dine only where drawing-rooms are | several times, ere a faintly-articulated ‘‘no” issued from his lips; after which | ment she appears.” 


attractive. 
He is usually the last lingerer on such occasions ; lounging and whispering in | 

the corner of asofa, while others are fussing to get away to some Lady Mary | 
obody's, or to arrive an hour too soon at Devonshire House. at Waldegrave 

does not altugether abjure parties, 


woe. 


he uttered not another word. 
We were at that hour of the day so solemnly described by Alighieri, 
Che paja ‘| giorno pianger che si muore 
an hour at which even the postillions cease to swear, and involuntarily partici- 


= net . | “| P 
He is sometimes seen for hwif an hour, at | pate in the calmness spread over nature. Silence led to reverie, reverie to sleep ; = hynot! Oh! woman, woman 


| “I assure you,” I said, “thatin the coach she seemed disposed to flirt with. 

you, for she looked at you as if she desired to catch your attention.” 

t “The poor wretch,” said Maurice, as he raised his black silk cravat, amb 
twirled his well-curled mustachios, ‘‘ The little dead woman a coquette? And 
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“J should not suppose you had much reason to complain. Have you been of- 
ten in love?” 

“Yes, but it never lasted more than a week.” 

“ And yet you are going to be married.” Ve 

“Oh! that is very different. A woman takes your name, and you administer 
her property ; and then you have children to whom you leave your palaces and 
titles. But this is not whatI term love. Augusta is charming—but I have 
known so many charming women. Marriage is good, because it fixes you in 
in the station you are to live in. But love is the most delightful pastime 
that ee S 

Madame Pinguet arose, and fetching the deaf and dumb girl, who was in the 
midst of a herd of goats playing with the animals, made signs to the poor crea- 
ture to’kneel and pray with her at the foot of the cross. 1 know not what the 
girl had at first thought Madame Pinguet wanted, but she had quietly suffered 
herself to be led under the elms. But when the good lady endeavoured to make 





‘her kneel, she $ripped away laughing, and returned to the goats, which she 


at length led to browse upon the briar that formed so graceful a hedge round 
the cross. ; ; 

“She is the genius of evil," Maurice exclaimed, ‘“ and the horror with which 
she inspiresme is instinct. Look, she is destroying the only beauty in this 
landscape.” 

At this moment the old goatherd and his dogs came and drove away the goats 
@rom the hedge. The little dead woman followed them, whilst Maurice and I 
advanced towards the old man, and requested that he would continue to protect 
this little spot. The goatherd knew nothing of landscape effects or sketches ; 
but he informed us, that he prevented his goats from eating the bushes and grass 
of the enclosure, because, at the foot of the cross, where the grass was thickest, 
a female had been buried about eighteen months before. 

“« Was she then murdered on that spot?” inquired Maurice. 

“T believe not, Sir,” the goatherd replied. ‘ However, she lodged at the 
house where you are waiting. The people there can tell you all about her. I 
was not then in the country.” 

The moment we reached the house, Maurice interrogated our hostess, whom 
the other travellers were urging to hasten the breakfast. As she was laying the 
cloth, she informed us that a young girl arrived at her house one rainy night. 
She was weary and sad, and her eyes seemed inflamed with weeping. She re- 
tired to a private room, in which she sbut herself up for nearly a month, paying 
her expenses each day ; but these expenses were very trifling, because she 
scarcely ate anything. She used to roam about at night, and was often seen 
sitting upon the stones at the footof the cross. One day she was found dead 
under one of the elms, toa branch of which she had hanged herself with a silk 
handkerchief. The branch had given way, and in her fall her temple had come 
in contact with one of the stones, which, as the Doctor said, was the cause of 
her death. ( 

«The Mayor came and scolded us,” continued the hostess, “for having har- 
boured a vagabond; for she had not a single paper with her to show who she 
was. The priest refused to bury her, or to allow her remains to be interred in 
consecrated ground ; but I had pity on her poor young corpse—I begged that it 
might be buried near the cross ; for the ground there must be almost as good as 
consecrated ground. Besides, she had given me her will, enclosed in an old 


frame which I sold to her, after taking from it a fine portrait of the Emperor ; | 


and I have also placed it in the public room, as she requested I would.” 

There was now a general call for the will, which the hostess produced in a 
glazed frame of black wood; but the glass was so dirty that we could not read a 
word. At our request it was washed, and the frame put into the hands of M. 
Maurice. 

On looking at the writing, he uttered an exclamation of surprise, and changed 
colour. 

“ Well!” said I, with curiosity. 

«“ Good God, how singular!” he exclaimed. 

«“‘ You seem to know the hand-writing !’’ I said. 

“J !—how should I know it? A will! Our good hostess calls complaints 
and lamentations a will.” 

‘“« Let me read them.” 

M. Maurice’s hand trembled, and he continued tu exclaim as if uncoaseiously : 
«This is very singular; quite extraordinary !” 

I took the frame out of Maurice's hands, for he still held it, though he had 
done reading the paper, and I copied the following lines written with a somewhat 
unsteady hand .— 

“ Be silent, if you recognize my hand writing; on my knees I implore you 
not to tell my name, for I shall be afraid of my father even after death; I am 
dishonoured ; andI mustdie. It is a dreadfulthing ; but I cannot act otherwise, 
I have no more money, no strength to work, and he whom I love bade me fare- 
well with laughter. Would I had lost my senses! but I could not become mad. 
1 fear death, but still I must die. I am not yet fifteen. Let poor girls of my 
age beware of gentlemen who come to them disguised. ‘Their hands are whiter 
than the hands of workmen; they utter strange words ; and their voice is soft. 
But they Jove not girls beneath them in rank. They deceive and abandon, and 
then laugh at them. I was superior to my station in life ; but I was only fifteen ; 
had I been older I should have deserved my misfortune. I have erred bitterly, 
but I dearly loved him who has destroyed my peace. All must now end. I 
hope for the prayers of every christian soul who passes this way. Let them 
pray also for him; for he is the cause of all; but let them say nothing to my 
father.” 

As I read these simple wailings of a sacred heart, the hostess and the female 
passengers showed by their sobs, how much they were affected ; even the men 
betrayed emotion. Madame Pinguet uttered a vehement philippic against male 
perfidy. She said, indeed, nothing new, but she repeated all that had been said 
before on the subject, and became much warmer beeause M. Maurice, who had 
recovered his presence of mind, was endeavouring to turn the whole into ridicule. 
The othe: man composing our party, sided with the kind-hearted Madame Pin- 
guet, and although M. Maurice reproached the latter, all the honours of the dis- 
cussion were won by the fair devotee. 

“It is fortunate,” exclaimed M. Maurice, “that our lovely little fellow-travel- 
ier from Chalons is condemned to silence, for I should have had her also for an 
antagonist ; and I confess, that such a face talking of love and romance, would 
have proved irresistible.” 

This recalled the little dead woman to our recollection; and we now for the 
first time remarked that she was not present at breakfast. The conductor in- 
formed us that she never sate at table, but contented herself with a crust of dry 
bread. I looked through the open door, and saw her distributing this bread to 
the goats, by which she was surrounded. Poor creature! the animals, after 
taking from her hand the good she offered them, hastily fled from her, as if fright- 
ened at her aspect. 

The coach being repaired, we proceeded on our journey, during which we con- 
stantly felt a damp chill difficult to account for, and experienced a physical and 
mental uneasiness, which spread sadness amongst us, and put a stop to all con- 
versation. In spite of his efforts, M. Maurice was unable to resume his appear- 
ance of unconcern, and his lively conversation of the preceding day. 

We were delighted when we reached Lyons, and M. Maurice and I agreed to 
embark in one of the passage-boats which descends the Rhone, he for Valence, 
and I for Avignon. We met with pleasure upon the deck of this vessel, and he 
had recovered his gaiety. I was now better acquainted with him, and bad re- 
ceived from him more circumstantial details about his fortune and his prospects 
of future happiness. He was really one of the most fortunate men of his age, 
and his expectations were of the highest and most brilliant kind. 

The navigation of the Rhone is disagreeadle at this season of the year ; the 
sources whence this river is supplied are already frozen, and its waters are con- 
sequently low. Our great and unwieldy boat grounded so often, that on the se- 
cond day we were obliged to sleep ata gloomy and wretched inn at Pomier. 
The kitchen was the only public room, and by the dim light of its iron lamp, the 
first thing we discovered in a corner were the flashing eye-balls of the little dead 
woman. 

“ I cannot stand this,” said Maurice; “ I had much rather return and sleep in 
the boat. Had I known she would have chosen this conveyance, I certainly 
shpuld have gone by land.” On saying this, he left the house, and a moment 
after I perceived that the young girl was also absent. The tobacco-smoke soon 
forced me to take a walk in the open air until the repast, which the host and 
hostess were pleased to call a supper, was ready. 

I bent my footsteps towards the Rhone. whose waters I heard gently murmur- 
ing under the beams of the moon, which heavy clouds driven by a wind in the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere now and then overcast. In the midst of a willow 
grove, I thought I perceived M. Maurice, and near him a small figure in 
white. 

“ Why how is this!” thought I; “he cannot have taken to the death’s head, 
and made an appointment with her. At all events, I shall quiz him.” 

A dark cloud now passed across the moon, and I saw him no more ; but I heard 
a foud laugh, and the name of Ursula pronounced, and immediately after a splash 
as of a heavy body falling into the water, interrupted the uniformity of its mur- 
murs. Icalled Maurice; he answered not. ‘The moon again shone forth in her 
splendour, and I looked for him and the deaf and dumb girl: both had disappear- 
ed. My voice had, however, attracted the attention of the boatmen. 

“Two persons are in the water,” | exclaimed in terror, “they will be 
drowned.” 

The boatmen ran to the place. Torches were lighted, the river searched, and 
in the course of half an hour the body of Maurice was discovered among the 
reeds. All our efforts for his recovery were of no avail; the last spark of life 
dead fled. The body of the little dead woman was never found. 

J shall not state the conclusion to which I have come upon the above facts. 
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The reader now knows as much asI do, and may, according to his own ideas, ac- 
count for the agitation of Maurice on hearing the name of Ursula, his impatience 
to get beyond Chalons, the catastrophe which prevented his marriage, and the 
impression produced upon hiin by the little dead woman, my description of whom 
is really not an imaginary one. 
——- 
THE BIRTH OF THE DUC DE BORDEAUX. 
* Look on this picture and on that,” 

The sound of the cannon, and the enthusiastic public rejoicings that celebrated 

the birth of the Emperor’s son had scarcely ceased, when calumny, with her 
thousand adder-tongues, insinuated doubts of the authenticity of the birth of a 
young Napoleon. When the Duke of Bordeaux was born, a protest, attributed 
to his then Serene Highness Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans, was inserted in the 
Morning Chronicle. As soon as it became known in Paris, the Duke hastened 
© the Chateau to disavow any concurrence in such a publication. Louis 
XVIII, who had always a strong suspicion of Louis-Philippe’s fidelity, spoke to 
him with much severity ; but, finally, seemed to accept the apologetical disa- 
vowal. His Serene Highness, however, thought proper, in the interests of his 
family, to address Marshal Suchet, Duke of Albufera, in the following words :-— 
Monsieur le Marechal,—I am aware of your high sense of honour; I know you 
were a witness of the accouchement of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Ber- 
ri; is she really the mother of a male child? ‘As much as you are the father 
of the Duc de Chartres,” sharply replied the Marshal. ‘J am satisfied,” re- 
joined the Duc d’Orleans. His Serene Highness then hastened with his family 
to compliment the industrious mother of the future King of France. 

Every precaution had been taken by the legitimate Bourbons to give the ut- 
most publicity to the auspicious birth of the young Prince. When the Duchess 
of Berri felt those first pangs indicating the hour of maternal tral, her Royal 
Highness called her Ladies in Waiting, and desired them to form the Duc 
d’Albufera, who came instantly and was the first to recognise the birth and sex 
ot the infant Henry Dieu-donné. The National Guards, and Royal Guards on 
duty at the Tuileries, were also witnesses of the happy deliverance. ‘The writer 
of this article, who dwelt ina house directly facing the Chateau, perfectly re- 
members the sound of the first cannon, which caused him to start from a deep 
sleep, and the intense interest with which he counted each joyful coup till the 
desired number, announcing the birth of a Prince, was accomplished. Recent 
events, perhaps, render this impression more painfully vivid! ‘The King, Louis 
XVIII, was immediately made acquainted with the welcome tidings, and has- 
tened to the apartment of his niece. ‘ Voila un bien gentil Duc de Bordeaux,” 
exclaimed the venerable Monarch. holding up the child to the view of the per- 
sonages and persons present. ‘‘ J/ nous est né tous !’’ added the King with de- 
lightful enthusiasm. According to antique usage. lis Majesty then took the 
grousse dail, which the town of Pau had sent to Monsieur (after Charles X.), 
gently passed it over the lips of the new-born Royal boy, and made him drink, or 
appear to drink, of the precious Vin de Surancon. The King now drank to the 
health of the accouchée, who, with infinite grace, replied, ‘ Sire, Je voudrais bien 
savoir la chanson de Jeanne d’Albret, povr que tout se passat ici comma a la nais- 
sance de Henri IV.” 

No pen could adequately describe the delight that seemed to pervade all ranks, 
except a few of Napoleon's most stubborn, though hopeless adherents. Yet many 
pens, and many voices that rapturously recorded the young Prince's birth as the 
final signet of eternal reconciliation between the House of Bourbon and the 
French nation, are now daily degraded by insulting and calumniating both the 
exiled child and its captive mother! To such time-serving sycophants and tra- 
ducers by turns, it seems a grea/ step between the splendl Chateau of the Tuile- 
ries and the gloomy Chateau of Blaye; though history’s warning page has too 
often proved that it is but a short step between a palace and prison! 


—~— 
MR. RUSH’S WORK ON ENGLAND. 
[3d. Notiee.] 

Anecdotes and notices of distinguished persons whom the ambassador met :-— 

Sir James Macintosh.—* Holland House, where we dined, four miles from 
London, is a venerable building. Among other associations that go with it, is 
the name of Addison. He lived here, after his marriage to the Countess of 
Warwick. After dinner, we went into the room that had heen his library ; it is 
now Lord Holland's. Itis very long. Addison was not happy in his marriage ; 
and the jocose tradition is, that he kept his bottle at each end of the room, so 
that in his walks backwards and forwards he might take a glass ateach! It was 
in this room he wrote his despatches when secretary of state. The Spectator be- 
ing mentioned, Sir James said that it had lost its value as a book of instruction, 
but as a standard of style would always last. I listened with interest to these and 
other remarks from him. His speeches and writing, read on the banks of the 
Delaware as those of the Thames, had taught me to regard his mind as kindred 
to Burke’s ;—the same elementary power; the same application of the phi!oso- 
phy of politics and jurisprudence to practical occurrences ; the same use of his- 
tory, never heavily but always happily brought in: the same aptitude for embel- 
lishmert, not so gorgeous, but always chaste; the same universal wisdom.” 

Lord Erskine.— He must be seventy, or near it ; but, as Sir Francis Burdett 
said, he illustrated the fable of youth peeping through the mask of age. It was 
a treat to see so much genius with so much playfulness—such a social flow from 
one whose powerful eloquence had been felt by the English nation, and helped 
to change, on some fundamental points, the English law. He sauntered about 
with me, and looked at the paintings. There was a full-length likeness of George 
II., another of George III., and one of Mary of Scots—a * royal jade,’ he feared, 
‘but very pretty.’ ” 

Queen Charlotte (at the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth).—‘ The conduct 
of the Queen was remarkable. This venerable personage, the head of a large 
family, her children then clustering about her—the female head of a great em- 
pire, in the 76th year of her age, went the rounds of the company, speaking to 
all. ‘There was a kindliness in her manner, from which time had struck away 
useless forms. No one did she omit. Around her neck bung a miniature por- 
trait of the King. He was absent, scathed by the hand of heaven ;—a marriage 
going on iu one of his palaces—he the lonely, suffering tenant of another. But 
the portrait was a token superior to a crown! It bespoke the natural ,glory of 
wife and mother, eclipsing the artificial glory of queen, For more than fifty years 
this royal pair had lived together in affection. The scene would have been one 
of interest any where. May it not be noticed on a throne?” 

Mr. Wilberforce (and the income tax).—‘ The income-tax being mentioned, 

he remarked, that having borne it once, they could bear it again; it yielded fif- 
a millions a-year, which would be good for a new loan of three hundred mil- 
ions. 
Mr. Canning.—“ The grounds about his house were not extensive, but shut 
in by trees. All was seclusion the moment the gates were closed; a common 
beauty in villas near London. * * * His quick eye was all round the table; his 
aim to draw out others. Occasionally he had touches of pleasantry. He asked 
for Mr. Pinkney of Maryland. ‘J once,’ said he, ‘had a skirmish with him 
about language, but he worsted me; I said there was no such a word as influen- 
tial, except in America, but he convinced me that it was originally carried over 
from England.’ Lord Stafford remarked, that it was so good a one, they ought 
to bring itback. ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘it is a very good word, and I know 
no reason why it should have remained in America, but that we lost the thing. 
A library was attached to the suite of rooms. When we came from dinner, 
some of the company found pastime in turning over the leaves of caricatures, 
bound in large volumes. They went back to the French revolutionary period 
Kings, princes, cabinet ministers, members of parliament, every body, figured in 
them. It was a kind of history of England in caricature for five-and-twenty 
years. Need I add, that our accomplished host was on many apage? He stood 
by. Now and then he threw in a word giving new point to the scenes. It is 
among the contradictions of the English, that, shy and sensitive as the higher 
classes In many respects are, perhaps beyond any other people, they are utterly 
indifferent to these kind of attacks. Their public men also exclude politics from 
private life. You see persons of opposite parties mingling together.” 

; Burke (as described by Erskine),— He came to see me not long before he 
died. I then lived on Hampstead-hill. ‘Come, Erskine,’ said he, holding out 
his hand, ‘let us forget all; I shall soon quit this stage, and wish to die in peace 
with every body, especially you.’ I reciprocated the sentiment, and we took a 
turn round the grounds. Suddenly he stopped. An extensive prospect broke 
upon him. He stood, rapt inthought Gazing on the sky, as the sun was set- 
ting, ‘Ah! Erskine,’ he said, pointing towards it, ‘you cannot spoil that because 
you cannot reach it ; it would otherwise go ; yes, the firmament itself—you and 
your reformers would tear it all down.’ I was pleased with his friendly fami- 
liarity, and we went into the house, where kind feelings between us were further 
improved. A short time afterwards he wrote that attack upon the Duke of De- 
vonshire, Fox, and myself, which flew all over England, and perhaps the United 
States.’” 

—p— 
PETER SIMPLE. 
VOYAGE TO THE west inDiES.—[Continued from the Albion of June 15.) 

The nert day the captain came on board with sealed orders, with directions 
not to open them until off Ushant. In the afternoon we weighed and made sail. 
It was a fine northerly wind, and the Bay of Biscay was smooth. We bore up 
set all the studding sails, and ran along at the rate of eleven miles an hour. 
AsIcould not appear on the quarter-deck, I was put down on the sick list. 
Captain Savage, who was very particular, asked what was the matter with me. 
The surgeon replied, “An inflamed eye.” The captain asked no more ques- 
tions ; and I took care to keep out of his way. I walked in the evening on the 
forecastle, when 1 renewed my intimacy with Mr, Chucks, the boatswain, to 


whom I gave a full narrative of all my adventures in France. “I have been ru- 
minating, Mr. Simple,” said he, “*how such a stripling as you eould have gone 
through so much fatigue, and I know not how itis. It is blood, Mr. Simple, all 
blood—you are descended from good blood: and there’s as much difference be- 
tween nobility and the lowerclasses, as there is between a race and a cart-horse.”” 

The next day, rather a singular circumstance occurred. One of the midship- 
men was mast-headed by the second lieutenant, for not waiting on deck until he 
was relieved. He was down below when he was sent for, and expecting to be 
punished from what the quarter-master told him, he thrust the first book into his 
jacket pocket which he could lay his hand on, to amuse himself at the mast- 
head, and then ran ondeck. As he surmised, he was immediately ordered aloft. 
He had not been there more than five minutes, when a sudden squall earried 
away the main-top-gallant mast, and away he went fiying away to leeward, (for 
the wind had shifted, and the yards were now braced up.) Had he gone over- 
board, as he could not swim, he would in all probability have been drowned; but 
the book in his pocket brought him up in the jaws of the fore-brace block, where 
he hung until taken out by the main-top men. Now it so happened, that it was 
a prayer-book which he had laid hold of in his hurry, and those who were super- 
stitious declared it was all owing to his having taken a religious book with him. 
The midshipman himself thought so, and it was productive of good, as he was 
a sad scamp, and behaved much better afterwards. 

But I had nearly forgotten to mention a circumstance which occurred on the 
day of our sailing, which will be eventually found to have had a great influence 
upon my after life. It was this. I received a letter from my father, evidently 
written in great vexation and annoyance, informing me that my uncle, whose 
wife I have already mentioned had two daughters, and was again expected to be 
confined, had suddenly broken up his house-keeping, discharged every servant, 
and proceeded to Ireland under an assumed name. No reason had been given 
for this unwarrantable proceeding ; and not even my grandfather, or any mem- 
bers of the family, had had notice of his intention. Indeed, it was by mere ac- 
cident that his departure was discovered about a fortnight after it had taken place. 
My father had taken a great deal of pains to find out where he was residing ; but 
although my uncle was traced to Cork, from that town all clue was lost, although 
it was supposed, from inquiries, that he was not very far from thence. ‘ Now,” 
observed my father, in his letter, “I cannot help surmising that my brother, in 
his anxiety to retain the advantages of the title to his own family, has resolved 
to produce to the world a spurious child as his own, by some contrivance or ano- 
ther. His wife's health is very bad, and she is not likely to have a large family. 
Should the one now expected prove a daughter, there is littlechance of his ever 
having another; and I have no hesitation in declaring it my conviction, that the 
measure has been taken with a view of defrauding you of your chance of eventu- 
ally being called to the House of Lords.” 

I showed this letter to O’Brien, who, after reading it over two or three times 
gave his opinion that my father was right in his conjectures.“ Depend upon it, 
Peter, there’s foul play imteuded, that is, if foul play is rendered necessary.” 

« But, O'Brien, I cannot imagine why, if my uncle has no son of his own, 
he should prefer acknowledging a son of any other person’s, instead of his own 
nephew.” 

* But Tecan, Peter; your uncle is not a man likely to live very Jong as you 
know. ‘The doctors say that with his short neck, his life is not worth two years’ 
purchase. Now if he had a son, consider that his daughters would be much 
better off, and much more likely to get married ; besides there are many reasons 
which I won't talk about now, because it’s no use making you think your uncle 
to bea scoundrel. But I'll tell you what 'ildo. I'll go down to my cabin 
directly, and write to Father M‘Grath, telling him the whole affair, and desire 
him to ferret him out, and watch him narrowly, and I'll bet you a dozen of claret 
that in less than a week he'll find him out, and will dog him to the last. He'll 
get hold of his Irish servants, and you little know the power that a priest has in 
our country. Now give the description as well as you can of your uncle's ap- 
pearance, also of his wife, and the number of the family, and their ages. Father 
M‘Grath must have alli particulars, and then let him alone for doing what is 
needful.” 

I complied with O'Brien's directions as well as I could, and he wrote a very 
long letter to Father M-Grath, which was sent on shore by a careful hand. 
swered my father's letter, and then thought no more about the matter. 

Our sealed orders were opened, and proved our destination to be the West In- 
dies, as we expected. We touched at Madeira to take in some wine for the ship's 
company ; but as we only remained one day, we were not permitted to go on shore. 
Fortunate indeed would it have been if we had never gone there; for the day after our 
captain, who had dined with the consul, was taking alarmingly ill. From the symp- 
toms, the surgeon dreaded that he had been poisoned by something which he had 
eaten, and which most probably had been cooked in a copper vessel not properly 
tinned. We were all very anxious that he should recover; but, on the contrary, 
he appeared to grow worse and worse every day, wasting away, and dying, as 
they say, by inches. At last he was put in his cot, and never rose from it again. 
This, melaneholy circumstance, added to the knowledge that we were proceed- 
ing to an unhealthy climate, caused a gloom throughout the ship; and although 
the trade wind carried us along, bounding over the bright blue sea—although the 
weather was now warm, yet not too warm—although the sun rose in splendour, 
and all was beautiful and cheering, the state of the captain's health was a check 
to all mirth. Every one trod the deck softly, and spoke in a low voice, that he 
might not be disturbed ; all were anxious to have the morning report of the sur- 
geon, and our conversation was generally upon the sickly climate, the yellow fe- 
ver, the palisades where they buried us, and death. Swinburne, the quarter-mas- 
ter, was in my watch, and as he had been long in the West Indies, I used to ob- 
tain all the information from him that I could. 


The old fellow had a secret pleasure in frightening me as much as he could. 
‘Really, Mr. Simple you ask so many questions,” he would say, as I accosted 
him while he was at his station at the conn, “I wish you wouldn't ax so many 
questions, and make yourself uncomfortable—* steady so'—* steady it is ;’ with 
regard to Yellow Jack, as we calls the yellow fever, it’s a devil incarnate, that’s 
sartain—you’re well and able to take your allowance in the morning, and dead as 
a herring ‘fore night. First comes a bit of a headache—you goes to the doctor, 
who bleeds you like a pig—then you go out of your senses—then up comes the 
black vomit, and then its all over with you, and you go to the land crabs, who pick 
your bones as clean and as white as a sea elephant’s tooth. But there be one 
thing to be said in favour of Yellow Jack, a’ter all. You dies straight, like a gen- 
tleman—not cribbled up like a snow-fish, chucked out on the ice of the river St. 
Lawrence, with your knees up to your nose, or your toes stuck into your arm- 
pits, as does take place in some of your foreign complaints; but straight, quite 
straight, and limber like a gentleman. Still Jack is a little mischievous, that's 
sartain. In the Euridiscy we had as fine a ship’s company as was ever piped 
aloft.—‘ Steady, starboard, my man, you're half a pint off your course ;’-—we 
dropped our anchor in Port Royal, and we thought that there was mischief brew- 
ing, for thirty-eight sharks followed the ship into the barbour, and played about 
us day and night. I used to watch them during the night-watch, as their fins, 
above water, skimmed along, leaving a trail of light behind them ; and the second 
night I said to the sentry abaft, as [ was looking at them, smelling under the 
counter—Soldier, says 1, them sharks are mustering under the orders of Yellow 
Jack, aud I no sooner mentioned Yellow Jack, than the sharks gave a frisky 
plunge, every one of them, as much as to say, ‘ Yes, so we are, d—n your eyes.’ 
The soldier was so frightened that he would have fallen overboard, if I hadn't 
caught him by the scruff of the neck, for he was standing on the top of the taf- 
frail. As it was, he dropped his musket over the stern, which the sharks dashed 
at from every quarter, making the sea look like fire—and he had it charged to his 
wages, £17 16s. 1 think. However, the fate of his musket gave hiin an idea of 
what would have happened to him if he had fallen instead of it—and he never got 
on the traffrail again. ‘Steady, port—mind your helm, Smith—you can listen 
to my yarn all the same.’ Well, Mr. Simple, Yellow Jack came, sure enough. 
First the purser was called to account for all his roguery. We didn’t care much 
about the land crabs eating him, who had made so many poor dead men chew 
tobacco, cheating their wives and relations, or Greenwich Hospital, as it might 
happen. ‘Then went two of the middies, just about your age, Mr. Simple ; they, 
poor fellows, went off ina sad hurry; then went the master—and so it went on, 
till at last we had no more nor sixty men left inthe ship. The captain died last, 
and then Yellow Jack had filled his maw, and left the rest of us alone. As soon 
as the captain died, all the sharks left the ship, and we never saw any more of 
them.” 

Such were the yarns told to me and the other midshipmen during the night 
watches; and I can assure the reader, that they gave us no small alarm. Every 
day that we worked our day’s work, and found ourselves so much nearer to the 
islands, did we feel as if we were so much nearer to our graves. I once spoke 
to O'Brien about it, and he laughed. * Peter,” says he. “ fear kills more people 
than the yellow fever, or any other complaints in the West Indies. Swinburne 
is an old rogue, and only laughing at you. ‘The devil's not half so black as he’s 
painted—nor the yellow fever half so yellow, I presume.” We were now fast 
nearing the island of Barbadoes, the weather was beautiful, the wind always fair ; 
the flying fish rose in shoals, startled by the foaming seas, which rolled away, 
and roared from the bows as our swift frigate cleaved through the water ; the 
porpoises played about us in thousands—the bonetas and dolphins at one time 
chased the flying fish, and at others appeared to be delighted in keeping company 
with the rapid vessel. Every thing was beautiful, and we all should have been 
happy, had it not been from the state of Captain Savage, in the first place, who 
daily became worse and worse, and from the dread of the hell which we were 
about to enter thréugh such a watery paradise. Mr. Falcon, who was in com- 
mand was grave and thoughtful ; he appeared indeed to be quite miserable at the 
chances which would ensure his own promotion. In every attention, and every 
care that could be taken to ensure quiet and afford relief to the captain, he was 
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unremitting ; the offence of making a noise was now, with him, a greater crime 
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than drunkenness, or even mutiny. When within three days’ sail of Barbadoes, 

it fell almost calin, and the captain became much worse ; and now for the first 

time did we behold the great white shark of the Atlantic. There are several 

kinds of sharks, but the most dangerous are the great white shark 

and the ground shark. The former grows to aa enormous length, the ! 
latter is seldom very long, not more than twelve feet, but spreads to a | 
great breadth. We could not hook the sharks as they played around 

us, for Mr. Falcon would not permit it, lest the noise of hauling them 

on board should disturb the captain. A breeze again sprung Up. Ir 
two days we were close to the island, and the men were desired to look out for 

the land. The next morning, having hove-to part of the night, land was dis- 

covered on the bow, and was reported by the mast-head man at the same moment 

that the surgeon came up and announced the death of our noble captain. Al- 

though it had been expected for the last two or three days, the intelligence 

created a heavy gloom throughout the ship; the.men worked in silence, and 

spoke to one another in whispers. Mr. Falcon was deeply affected, and so were 

we all. In the course of the morning, we ran into the island, and unhappy as [ 

was, I never can forget the sensation of admiration which I felt on closing with 

Needham Point to enter Carlisle Bay. ‘The beach of such a pure dazzling 

white, backed by the tall green cocoa-nut trees waving their spreading heads to 

the fresh breeze, the dark blue of the sky, and the deeper blue of the transpa- 

rent sea, occasionally varied into green as we passed by the coral rocks which 

threw their branches out from the bottom—the town opening to our view by de- 

grees, houses after houses so neat, with their green jalousies dotting the land- 

acape, the fort with the colours flying, troops of officers riding down, a busy po- 

pulation of all colours, relieved by the whiteness of their dress. Altogether the 

scene realized my first ideas of fairy land, for I thought I had never witnessed 

any thing so beautiful. * * * * 

Our deck was now enlivened by several army officers, besides several gentle- 
men residents, who came off to hear the news. Invitations to the mess, and to 
the houses of the gentlemen followed ; and as they departed Mr. Falcon returned 
on board. He told O'Brien and the other officers, that the admiral and squadron 
were expected in a few days, and that we were to remain in Carlisle Bay and refit 
immediately. 

Bul although the fright about the yellow fever had considerably subsided in 
our breasts, the remembrance that our poor captain was lying dead in the cabin 
was constantly obtruding. All that night the carpenters were up making his 
coffin, for he was to be buried the nextday. The body is never allowed to re- 
main many hours unburied in the tropical climates, where putrefaction is so rapid. 
‘The following morning the men were up at daylight, washing the decks and put- 
ting the ship in order; they worked willingly, and yet with a silent decorum, 
which showed what their feelings were. Never were the decks better cleaned, 
never were the ropes more carefully flemished down; the hammocks were stow- 
ed in their white cloths, the yards carefully squared, and the ropes hauled taught 
At eight o'clock the colours and pennant were hoisted half-mast high. The men 
were then ordered down to breakfast, and to clean themselves. During the 
time that the men were at breakfast, all the officers went into the cabin to take 
a last farewell look at our gallant captain. He appeared to have died without 
pain, and there was a beautiful tranquillity in his face ; but even already a change 
had taken place, and we perceived the necessity of his being buried so soon. 
We saw him placed in his coffin, and then quitted the cabin without speaking to 
each other. When the coffin was nailed down, it was brought up by the barge’s 
crew to the quarter-deck, and laid upon the gratings amidships, covered over with 
the Union Jack. ‘The men came up from below without waiting for the pipe, 
and a solemnity appeared to pervade every motion. Order and quiet were univer- 
sal, vut of respect to the deceased. When the boats were ordered to be manned, 
the men almost appeared to steal into them. ‘The barge received the coffin, 
which was placed in the stern sheets. The other boats then hauled up, and re- 
ceived the officers, marines, and sailors, who were to follow the procession. 
When all was ready, the barge was shoved off by the bowmen, the crew dropped 
their oars into the water without a splash, and pulled the minute stroke; the 
other boats followed, and as soon as they were clear of the ship, the minute guns 
boomed along the smooth surface of the bay from the opposite side of the ship, 
while the yards were topped to starboard and to port, the ropes were slackened 
and hung in bights, so as to give the idea of distress and neglect. At the same 
time, a dozen or more of the men who had been ready, dropped over the sides 
of the ship indifferent parts, and with their cans of paint and brushes in a few 
minutes effaced the whole of the broad white riband which marked the run of the 
frigate, and left her all black and in deep mourning. ‘The guns from the forts 
now responded to our own. The merchant ships lowered their colours, and the 
men stood up respectfully with their hats off, as the procession moved slowly 
to the landing-place. The coffin was borne to the burial-ground by the crew of 
the barge, followed by Mr. Falcon as chief mourner, all the officers of the ship 
which could be spared, one hundred of the seamen walking two and two, and 
the marines with their arms reversed. ‘The corlége was joined by the army 
officers, while the troops lined the streets and the bands played the dead march. 
The service was read, the vollies were fired over the grave, and with oppressed 

feelings we returned to the boats, and pulled on board. 

It then appeared to me, and to acertain degree I was correct, that as soon as 
we had paid our last respect to his remains, we had also forgot our grief. The 
yards were again squared, the ropes hauled straight, working dresses resumed, 
and all was activity and bustle. ‘The fact is, that sailors and soldiers have no 
time for lamentation, and running as they do from clime to clime, so does scene 
follow scene in the same variety and quickness. In a day or two the captain 
appeared to be, although he was not, forgotten. 

ADVENTURES ON SHORE. 

We were soon surrounded by some dingy ladies with baskets of fruit, and who, 
as they said, ‘*sell ebery ting.” JT perceived that my sailors were very fond of 
cocoa-nut milk, which being a harmless beverage, I did not object to their pur- 
chasing from these ladies, who had chiefly cocoa-nuts in their baskets. As I had 
never tasted it, [ asked them what it was, and bought a cocoa-nut. I selected 
the largest. ‘‘ No, massa, dat not good for you. Better one for buccra officer.” 
I then selected another, but the same objection was made. ‘No, massa, dis 
very fine milk. Very good for de tomac.” I drank off the milk from the holes 


s 


appeared very fond of it indeed But I very soon found that if good for de tomac, 
it was not very good for the head, as my men, instead of rolling the casks, began 
to roll themselves in all directions, and when it was time to go off to dinner, 
most of them were dead drunk at the bottom of the boat. They insisted that it 
was the sun which affected them. Very hot it certainly was, and I believed 
them at first when they were only giddy ; but I was convinced to the contrary 
when I found that they became insensible ; yet how they had procured the li- 
quor was to me a mystery. When I came on board, Mr. Falcon, who, although 
acting captain, continued his duties as first lieutenant almost as punctually as be- 
fore, asked how it was that [ had allowed my men to get so tipsy. I assured him 
that I could not tell, that I had never allowed one to leave the watering place, 
or to buy any liquor: the only thing that they had to drink was a little cocoa-nut 
milk, which, as it was so very hot, I thought there could be no objection to, 
Mr. Falcon smiled and said, ** Mr. Simple, I am an old stager in the West In- 
dies, and I'll let you into a secret. “ Do you know what ‘ sucking the monkey’ 


means!’ “ No, sir.” “ Well, then, I'll tell you; it is a term used among sea- | 


men for drinking rum out of cocoa-nuts, the milk having been poured out, and the 
liquor substituted. Now, do you comprehend why your men are tipsy!’ I stared 
with all my eyes, for it never would have entered into my head ; and [ then per- 


ceived why it was that the black woman would not give ine the first cocoa-nuts | 


which I selected. I told Mr. Falcon of this circumstance, who replied, * Well, 
it was not your fault, only you must not forget it another time.” 

It was my first watch that night, and Swinburne was quarter-master on deck. 
“ Swinburne,” said I, “you have often been in the West Indies before, why did 
you not tell me that the men were ‘ sucking the monk y,’ when | thought that 
they were only drinking cocoa-nut milk?” 

Swinburne chuckled, and answered, ‘* Why, Mr. Simple, d'ye see it didn’t be- 
come me as a shipmate to peach. It’s but seldom that a poor fellow has an op- 
portunity of making himself a ‘little happy,’ and it would not be fair to take 
away the chance. I suppose you'll never let them have cocoa-nut milk 
again!” 

“No, that I will not; but I cannot imagine what pleasure they can find in 
getting so tipsy.” 

‘It's merely because they are not allowed to do s0, sir. 
story in few words.” 

** But tell me, Swinburne, were you ever in a hurricane? 









Che Albion. 
gate, and dropping from it into the fort. But what's that under the moon!— 


there’s a sail in the offing.” 
Swinburne fetched the glass and directed it to the spot. ‘ One, two, three, 












burne, reported them to Mr. Falcon. My watch was then over, and as soun as I 
was released I went to my hammock. 

The next morning, at daylight, we exchanged numbers, and saluted the flag, 
and by eight o'clock they all anchored. Mr. Falcon went on board the admiral’s 
ship with despatches, and to report the death of Captain Savage. In about an 
hour he returned, and we were glad to perceive, with a smile upon his face, from 
which we argued that he would receive his acting order as commander, which 
was a question of some doubt, as the admiral had the power to give the vacancy 
to whom he pleased, although it would not have been fair if he had not given it 
to Mr. Falcon; not that Mr. Falcon would not have received his commission, as | 
Captain Savage dying when the ship was under no admiral’s command, he made | 
himself; bat still the admiral might have sent him home, and not have given him 
aship. But this he did, the captain of the Minerve being appointed to the San- 
glier, the captain of the Opossum to the Minerve, and Captain Falcon taking the 
command of the Opossum He received his commission that evening, and the 
next day the exchanges were made. Captain Falcon would have taken me with 
him, and offered todo so ; but I could not leave O'Brien, so I preferred remain- 
ing in the Sanglier. 

(The new Captain’s name was Kearney, and he brought with him the reputa- 
tion of “shooting with a long bow,” and attempting to play off the great man. ] 

Captain Kearney made his appearance on board the next day. The men were 
mustered to receive him, and all the officers were on the quarter-deck. ‘ You've 
a fine set of marines here, Captain Falcon,” observed he : ** those I left on board 
of the Minerve were only fit to be hung; and you've a good show of reefers too— 
those I left in the Minerve were not worth hanging. If you please, I'll 1ead my 
commission, if you’!l order the men aft.” His commission was read, all hands 
with their hats off from respect to the authority from which it proceeded. 
‘** Now, my lads,” said Captain Kearney, addressing the ship’s company, “I've 
but a few words to say to you. I am appointed to command this ship, and you 
appear to have a very good character from your first lieutenant. All 1 request of 
you is this. Be smart, keep sober, and always ¢ell the truth—that’s enough. 
Pipe down. Gentlemen,” continued he, addressing the officers, “ [ trust that 
we shall be good friends ; and I see no reason that it should be otherwise.” He 
then turned away with a bow, and called his coxswain. ‘* Williams, you'll go on 
board and tell my steward that I have promised to dine with the governor to-day, 
and that he must come to dress me ; and, coxswain, recollect to put the sheep- 
skin mat on the stern gratings of my gig—not the one I used to have when I was 
on shore in my carriage, but the blue one which was used for the chariot—you 
know which one I mean.” I happened to look Swinburne in the face, who 
cocked his eye at me, as much as to say—‘* There he goes.” We afterwards 
met the officers of the Minerve, who corroborated all that Swinburne had said, 
although it was quite unnecessary, as we had the captain’s own words every mi- 
nute to satisfy us of the fact. 

Dinner pirties were now very numerous, and the hospitality of the island is but 
too well known. ‘The invitations extended to the midshipmen, and many was the 
good dinner and kind reception which I had during my stay. There was, how- 
ever, one thing I had heard so much of, that I was anxious to witness it, which 
was a dignity ball. But I must enter a little into explanation, or my readers will 
not understand me. ‘lhe coloured people of Barbadoes, for reasons best known 
to themselves, are immoderately proud, and look upon all the negroes who are 
boru on the other islands as niggers ; they have also an extraordinary idea of 
| their own bravery, although I never heard that it has ever been put to the proof. 
The free Barbadians are, most of them, very rich, and hold up their heads as they 
walk with an air quite ridiculous. ‘They ape the manners of the Europeans, at 
the same time that they appear to consider them as almost their inferiors. Now, 
a dignity ball is a ball given by the most consequential of their coloured people, 
and from the amusement, and various other reasons, is generally well attended 
by the officers both on shore and afloat. ‘I'he price of the tickets of admission 
was high—I think they were half a joe, or eight dollars each. 

The governor sent out cards for a graud ball and supper for the ensuing week, 
and Miss Betsy Austin, a quadroon woman, ascertaining the fact, sent out her 
cards for the same evening. This was not altogether in rivalry, but for another 
reason, which was, that she was aware that most of the officers and midshipmen 
of the ships would obtain permission to go to the governor's ball, and preferring 
her's, would slip away and join the party, by which means she assured a full at- 
tendance. 

On the day of invitation our captain came on board, and told our new first lieu- 
tenant (of whom I shall say more hereafter) that the governor insisted that all his 
officers should go—that he would take no denial, and therefore he presumed go 
they must—that the fact was, that the governor was a relation of his wife, and un- 
der some trifling obligations to him in obtaining for him his present command. 
He certainly had spoken to the prime minister, and he thought it not impossible, 
considering the intimate terms which the minister and he had been on from 
childhood, that his solicitations might have had some effect ; at all events, it was 
| pleasant to find that there was some little gratitude left in this world. After this, 
of course every officer went, with the exception of the master, who said that he'd 
as soon have two round turns in his hawse, as go to see people kick their legs 
about like fools, and that he'd take care of the ship. 

A DIGNITY BALL. 

The governor’s ball was very splendid, but the ladies were rather sallow, 
from the effects of the climate. However, there were exceptions, and on the 
whole it was a very gay affair; but we were all anxious to go to the dignity ball 
of Miss Betsy Austin. I slipped away with three other midshigmen, and we 
soon arrived there. A crowd of negroes were outside of the house, but the ball 
had not yet commenced, from the want of geatleimen, the ball being very correct, 
nothing under mulatto in colour being admitted. Perhaps I ought to say here, 
that the progeny of a white and a negro is a mulatto, or half and half, of a white 
and mulatto, a guadroon, or one quarter black, and of this class the company were 
chiefly composed. I believe a quadroon and white makes the mustce or one-eighth 


line-of-battle-ship, I'll swear.” I examined the vessels, and agreeing with Swin- | 
| 
! 











that they are white washed, aud considered as Europeans. The pride of colour 


prince in his coat of arms: a quadroon looks down upon a mulatto, while a mu- 
latto looks down upon a sambo, that is, half mulatto half negro, while a sambo in 
his turn looks down upon a nigger. ‘The quadroons are certainly the handsomest 
race of the whole, some of the women are really beautiful : their hair is long and 


fect as in those of a European. We found the door of Miss Austin’s house open, 
and ornamented with orange branches, and on our presenting ourselves were ac- 
costed by a mulatto gentleman, who was, we presumed, * usher of the black rod.” 
His head was well powdered, he was dressed in white jean trowsers, a waistcoat 
not six inches long, and an half-worn post-captain’s coat on, as alivery. With a 
low bow, he “ took the liberty to trouble de gentlemen for de card for de ball,” 
which being produced, we were ushered on by him to the ball-room, at the door 
of which Miss Austin was waiting to receive her company. She made usa low 
curtsey, observing, *“‘ She really happy to see de gentlemen of de ship, but hoped 
to see de officers also at her dignity. 

This remark touched out dhenity, and one of my companions replied * that we 
| midshipmen considered ourselves officers, and no small ones either, and that if 
| she waited for the lieutenants she must wait until they were tired of the gover- 
nor’s ball, we having given the preterence to her's.” 

This remark set all to rights, sangaree was handed about, and [ looked around 
atthe company. I must acknowledge, at the risk of losing the good opinion of 
| my fair countrywomen, that I never saw before so many pretty figures and faces 
The officers not having yet arrived, we received all the attention, and I was suc- 
cessively presented to Miss Eurydice, Miss Minerva, Miss Sylvia, Miss Aspasia, 
Miss Euterpe, and many others, evidently borrowed fro.n the different men-of- 
war which had been on the station. All these young ladies gave themse!ves all 
the airs of Almack’s ’ 








Wear or to require stays, and on the whole, their figures were so perfect that 
| they could only be ilf-dressed by having on too much dress. A few more mid- 
shipmen and some lieutenants (O’Brien among the number) having made their 


That's the whole | appearance, Miss Austin directed that the ball should commence. I requested 





the honour of Miss Eurydice’s hand in a cotillion which was to open the ball 


At this moment stepped forth the premier violin, master of the ceremonies, and 


“T’ve been in every thing, Mr. Simple, I believe, except a school, and I never | ballet-master, Massa Johnson, really avery smart man, who gave lessons in 


had no time to gothere. Do you see that battery at Needham Point? Well, | dancing to all the ‘ Badian ladies.” 


He was a dark quadroon, his hair slightly 


| Miss Eurydice had but a sorry partner, but 









she undertook to instruct me. 


| O'Brien was our vis-a-vis with Miss Euterpe. The other gentlemen were offi- 


cers from the ships, and we stood up, twelve checquered brown and white, like a 


four. It’s the admiral, sir, and the squadron hove-to for the night. One's a chess-board. Al! eyes were fixed upon Mr. Apollo Johnson, who first looked at 


the couples, then at his fiddle, and, lastly, at the other musicians, to see if all 
was right, and then with a wave of his bow-tick the music began. “ Massa lieu- 
tenant,” cried Apollo to O'Brien, “cross over to apposite lady, right hand and 
left, den figure to Miss Eurydice—dat right; now four hand round. You lilly 

midshipmen, set your partner, sir; den twist her round; dat do, now stop. First 

figure all over.” At this time I thought I might venture to talk a little with my 

partner, and I ventured a remark; to my surprise she answered very sharply, 
“T come here for dance, sar, and not for chatter; look, Massa Johnson, he- 
tap um bow-tick.” The second figure commenced, and I made a sad bun- 

gle; sol did of the third, and fourth, and fifth, for I never had danced a 
cotillion. When I handed my partner to her place, who certainly was the pret- 

tiest girl in the room, she looked rather contemptuously at me, and observed to 

a neighbour, *I really pity de gentlemen as come from England, dat no know 
how to dance nor nothing at all, until em hab instruction at Barbadoes.” A 

country dance was now called for, which was more acceptable to all parties, as 
none of Mr. Apollo Johnson's pupils were very perfect in their cotillion, and 
none of the officers, except O’Brien, knew anything about them. O'Brien's 

superior education on this point, added to his lieutenant’s epaulet and handsome 
person, made him much courted ; but he took up with Miss Eurydice after I had 

left her, and remained with her the whole evening, thereby exciting the jealousy 

of Mr. Apollo Johnson, who it appears was amorous in that direction. Our 

party increased every minute: al] the officers of the garrison, and, finally, as 

soon as they could get away, the governor's aid-de-camps, all dressed in muftz 

(i. e. plain clothes.) The dancing continued until three o'clock in the morning, 
when it was quite a sqneeze, from the constant arrival of fresh recruits from all 

the houses in Barbadoes. I must say that a few bottles of Eau de Cologne 

thrown about the room would have improved the atmosphere. By this time the 

heat was terriblé, and the mopping of the ladies’ faces everlasting. I would 

recommend a dignity ball to all stout gentlemen who wish to be reduced a stone 

ortwo. Supper was now announced, and having danced the last country dance 

with Miss Minerva, I of course had the pleasure of handing her inte the supper 

room. It was my fate to sit opposite to a fine turkey, and I asked my partner if 

I should have the pleasure of helping her to a piece of the breast. She looked 

at me very indignantly, and said, .‘* Curse your impudence, sar, I wonder where 

you larn manners. Sar, I take a lilly turkey bosom, if you please. Talk of 
breast to lady, sar; really quite horrid.” 1 made two or three more barbarous 

mistakes before the supper was finished. At last the eating was over, and I must 

say a better supper I never sat down to. “Silence, gentlemen and ladies,’ 

cried Mr. Apolio Johnson, “wid de permission of our amiable hostess, [ will 

purpose atoast. Gentlemen and ladies—You al! know, and if be so you don’t, 

I say that there no place in de world like Barbadoes. All de world fight against 

England, but England nebber fear; King George nebber fear, while Barbadces 

tand tiff. Badian fight for King George to last drop of him blood. Nebber see 

the day Badian run away; you all know dem Frenchmans at San Lucee, give up: 
Morne Fortunee, when he hear the Badian volunteer come against him. If 

hope no ‘fence present company, but um sorry to say English come here too jea- 
lous of Badians. Gentlemen and lady—Barbadian born ab only one fault—he 
really too brave. I purpose health of ‘Island of Barbadoes.’’? Acclamations 
from all quarters followed this truly moderate speech, and the toast was drank 

with rapture ; the ladies were delighted with Mr. Apollo’s eloquence, and the 
lead which he took in the company. 

O’Brien then rose and addressed the company as follows :—* Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen—Mr. Pol! has spoken better than the best parrot I ever met with in this 
country, but as he has thought proper to drink the ‘Island of Barbadoes,’ I mean 
to be a little more particular. I wish, with him, all good health to the island, 
but there is a charm without which the island would be a desert—that is, the so- 
ciety of the lovely girls which now surround us. and take our hearts by storm,— 
(here O’Brien put his arm gently round Miss Eurydice’s waist, and Mr. Apollo 
ground his teeth so as to be heard at the furthest end of the room,)—therefore, 
gentlemen, with your permission, I will propose the health of the ‘ Badian La- 
dies.””” This speech of O'Brien's was declared, by the females at least, to be 
infinitely superior to Mr. Apollo Johnson's. Miss Eurydice was even more gra- 
cious, and the other ladies were more envious. 

Many other toasts and much more wine was drank, until the male part of the > 
company appeared to be rather rivtous. Mr. Apollo, however, had to regain his 
superiority, and after some hems and hahs, begged permission to give a sentiment. 
“Gentlemen and ladies, I beg to say— 

* Here’s to the cock who make lub to de hen, 
Flutters him wing and make lub again.” 

This sentiment was received with rapture, and after silence was obtained, 
Miss Betsy Austin rose and said—‘ Unaceustomed as she was to public "peaking, 
she must not set ‘till and not tank de genti@man for his very fine toast, and in de 
name of de ladies she begged leave to propose anoder sentimen, which was— 

““*Here to de hen what nebber refuses, 
Let cock make lub whenebber he chooses.’ 

If the first toast was received&svith applause, this was with enthusiasm; but 
we received a damper after it was subsided, by the lady of the house getting up 
and saying—'* Now, gentlemen and ladies, me tink it right to say dat it time to 
go home; I nebber allow people get drunk or kick up bobbery in my house, so 
now I tink we better take parting glass, and very much obliged to you for your 
company.” 

As O'Brien said, this was a broad hint to be off, so we all now took our parting 
glass, in compliance with her request, and our own wishes, and proceeded to 
escort our partners on their way home. While IT was assisting Miss Minerva to 


” 





| | black, and the mustee and white, the mustafina, or one-sixteenth black. After | 
on the top of the cocua-nut, and found it very refreshing. As for the sailors, they | 


is very great in the West Indies, and they have as many quarterings asa German | 


| 


perfectly straight, their eyes large and black, their figures perfection, and you | 
can see the colour mantle in their cheeks quite as plainly and with as much ef- | 


| 


her red crape shawl, a storm was brewing in another quarter, to wit, between Mr. 
Apollo Johnson and O’Brien. O'Brien was assiduous!y attending to Miss Eury- 
dyce, whispering what he called soft blarney in her ear, when Mr. Apollo, who 
was above spirit boiling-heat with jealousy, came up, and told Miss Eurydice 


* You mav save yourself the trouble, you dingy gut-scraper,” replied O’Brien, 
“the lady is under my protection, so take your ugly black face out of the way, 
or I'll show you how I treat a ‘ Badian who is really too brave.’ ”’ 

So elpme God, Massa Lieutenant, ‘ poze you put a finger on me, I show you 
what Badian can do.” 

Apollo then attempted to insert himself between O'Brien and his lady, upon 
which O'Brien shoved him back with great violence, and continued his course 
towards the dvor. They were the passage when I came up, for hearing 
O'Brien's voice in anger, I left Miss Minerva to shift for herself. 

Miss Eurydice had now left O'Brien's arm, at his request, and he and Mr. 
(pollo were standing in the passage, O’Brien close to the door, which was shut, 
ind Apollo swaggering up tu him. O’Brien, who knew the tender part of a 
black, saluted Apollo with *), on the shins, which would have broken my leg. 
Massa Johnson roared with pam, and recoiled two or three paces, parting the 
crowd away bel m. The blacks never fight with fists, but butt with their 
heads like rams, and with quite as much force. When Mr. Apollo had retreated 
red ajoud yell, and started at O’Brien. with 
his head aimed at O'Brien's chest, like abatteringram. O’Brien, who was awere 
of this plan of fighting, stepped dexterously on one side, and allowed Mr. Apollo 
tu pass by him, which he did with such force, that his head went clean through 
the pannel of the door behind O’Brien, and there he stuck as fast as if ina pillory, 
squealing like a pig for assistance, and foaming with rage. After some difficulty 
he was released, and presented a very melancholy figure. His face was much 
cut, and his superb Jabut all in tatters ; he appeared, however. to have had quite 


| 
| that he would have the honour of escorting her home 














he gave his shin one more rub, 











enough of it, as he retreated to the supper room, followed by some of his ad- 


Their dresses I cannot pretend to describe—jewels of | 
value were not wanting, but their drapery was slight; they appeared neither to | 


in the hurricane of ‘82, them same guns were whirled away by the wind right } powdered, dressed in a light blue coat thrown well back, to show his lily white 
Over to this point here on the Opposite side, the sentries in their sentry-boxes | waistcoat, only one button of which he could afford to button to make full room 


after them. 


Some of the soldiers who faced the wind had their teeth blown | for the pride of his heart, the frill of his shirt, which was inclined au Ja/ot su- 


down their throats like broken *baccy pipes, others had their heads turned round perb, four inches wide, and extending from his collar to the waistband of his nan- 
like dog vanes, ‘cause they waited for orders to the ‘right about face,’ and the| keen tights, which were finished off at his knees with huge bunches of ribbon ; 


whole air was full of young niggers blowing about like peelings of ingins.”’ 
“You don’t suppose I believe all this, Swinburne.” 


his legs were encased in silk stockings, which, however, was not very good taste 
on his part, as they showed the manifest advantage which an European has over 


* That's as may be, Mr. Sunple, but I’ve told the story so often, that I believe | a coloured man in the formation of the leg: instead of being straight, his shins 


it myself.” 
** What ship were you in!” 
“In the Blanche, Captain Faulkner, who was as fine a fellow as poor Captair 


Savage, who we buried yesterday ; there could not be a finer than either of them. | Johnson, whom the ladies considered as the ne plus ultra of fashion and the ar- } 


I was at the taking of the Pique, and carried him down below after he had re 
ceived his mortal wound 
Royal by a coup-de-main, which means, boarding from the matn-yard of the fri 


We did a pretty thing out here when we took Fort! on the fiddle produced immediate obedience to his mandates. “Ladies and gen 


| curved like a cheese-knife, and, moreover, his leg was planted into his foot like 
the handle into a broom or scrubbing-brush, there being quite as much of the 
1} foot on the heel side as on the toe side. Such was the appearance of Mr. Apollo 


-| biter elegantiarum. His bow-tick, or fiddle-stick, was his wand, whose magic rap 
-| tlemen, take your seats.”’ “Miss Eurydice, you open de ball.” 


ree pe 
All started up. 


| black fellows, if they approached too near 


mirers, without asking or looking after O' Brien 

But if Mr. Apollo had had enough of it, his friends were too indignant to 
allow us to go off scot-free. A large mob was collected in the street, vowing 
vengeance on us for our treatment of thcir flash man, and a row was to be ex- 
pected. Miss Eruydice had escaped, so that O'Brien had his hands free. “ Cam 
out, you hangman teifs, cam out; only wish had rock stones, to mash your heads 
with,” cried the mob of negroes. The officers now sallied out in a body, and 
were saluted with every variety of missile, such as rotten oranges, cabbage-stocks, 
mud, and cocoa-nut shells. We fought our way manfully, but as we neared the 
beach the mob increased to hundreds, and at last we could proceed no further, 
being completely jammed up by the niggers, upon whose heads we could make 
no more impression than upon blocks of marble. ‘ We must draw our swords,” 
observed an officer. * No, no,” replied O'Brien, “that will not do; if once we 
shed blood, they will never let us get on board with our lives. The boat’s crew 
by this time must be aware that there isa row.” O’Brien, wasright. He had 
hardly spoken, before a lane was observed to be made through the crowd at the 
distance, which in two minutes was open to us. Swinburne appeared in the 
middle of it, followed by the rest of the boats’ crew, armed with the boats’ 
stretchers, which they did not aim at the Aeads of the blacks, but swept them 
like scythes against their shins. This they continued to do, mght and left of ns, 
as we walked through and went down to the boats, the seamen closing up the 
rear with their stretchers, with which they ever and anon made a sweep at the 
~ Tt was now broad day-light, and ina 
few minutes we were again safely on board the frigate. Thus ended the first and 
last dignity ball that I attended ; 








—f 
SCOTTISH LAKES. 

Scotland has been called “the Jand of mountain and flood,” of wild blooming 
heather, and of the tangled wilderness of hill and dale, formed in all the prodi- 
gality of rude natural beauty. But Scotland is something more ; it is the lan 


of lakes; expanses of water lying amidst the mountainous country, and str 
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ing away in every variety of fantastic size and figure. The Scottish lakes, or 
rather lochs, for they do not associate in sentiment with the English definition, 
are truly a striking feature of this our northern land, net hitherto brought very 
prominently forward. 

It is quite impossible to say how many lochs Scotland possesses. I believe 
they never were counted, nor ever will, for in some places the land seems crowd- 
ved with them, while in other places the water seems equally crowded with 
islands. It is an universal struggle for supremacy betwixt water and earth. At 
the head. of the list, we have that most splendid expanse of water, Loch Lomond. 
How refreshing it is to alight from the coach which has brought us from Dum- 
‘barton, and be placed on the lovely margin of this most lovely of Scottish lakes ! 


See how it stretches away towards the north, amidst huge mountain scenery, and 


see, especially on the east side, how it is overhung by the lofty Ben Lomond, 
‘towering to the clouds, and whose shadow is cast gloomily athwart its centre 
towards the Dumbartonshire hills on the opposite side. Viewing it from a fa- 
vourite point on the rising ground north from Luss, the whole breadth of the lake 
is spanned by the eye, including 
“«* All the fairy crowds 
Of islands which together lie, 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds.” 


Sir Colin C i s, who at the time 
How interesting is the appearance of these islands, all of different forms and | lady of Sir Colin Campbell, called the Black Knight of Rhodes, who a 


anagnitudes! Some are covered with the most luxuriant wood of every different | 
tint ; others shew a beautiful intermixture of rock and copse ; some, like plains | 
of emerald, scarcely above the level of the water, are covered witha rich mantle | 
of verdant grass; and others again are bare rocks, rising into precipices, and | 
destitute of vegetation. 

These islands are not without their moral interest. What traditional stories 
could be told of the events they have witnessed through a dark period of Scot- | 
land's history! ‘There lies Inch Loaning, the most northerly of the group, like 


: lated . ‘ cause the floods to 
a dark speck on the waters, celebrated for its yew trees, which afforded ready | from one district to another ; when offended, that she could cause th 


and valuable material for the bow and spear when war was the game in the low 
country. There, near the southern extremity on the east side, lies Inch Caillach, 
“the isle of old women,’’—measuring about a mile in length, and covered with 
trees. There, on the opposite quarter, lies the small isle, Inch Galbraith, fa- 
mous for having once been a seat of the chiefs of Galbraith. But what needs 
it to reckon up these interesting islets? They must be seen to be appreciated. 

Turning to the south, the prospect is bounded by the distant hills which 
intervene between Loch Lomond and the Clyde, and which here appear, in com- 
parison with the mountains around, to be only gentle swells. The Leven, its 
wale, the rock of Dumbarton, and even the surface of the Clyde, are in the same 
direction conspicuous. ‘Towards the east, the vale of the Endrick, its principal 
seais, the obelisk erected to Buchanan at Killearn, and the Lennox Hills, are 
also distinctly visible. In comparison with the magnificent view up the lake, 
that to the south or east is less grand, but more soft, and fully as pleasing. The 
prospect below is not less worthy of notice. Luss, a delightful little village, 
with its church, stands on a peninsula between the small river Luss and the lake 
on its western margin. This pleasing hamlet is much resorted to in summer, on 
account of its being a convenient station for a tourist who wishes to spend a few 
days in search of the picturesque. 

The character of the scenery has been thus described by the critical Macul- 
loch. ‘ Loch Lomond (says he) is unquestionably the pride of our lakes, incom- 
parable in its beauty as in its dimensions [measuring twenty-three miles in length, 
and five in breadth, where widest], exceeding all others in variety, as it does in 
extent and splendour, and uniting in itself every style of scenery which is found 
in the other lakes of the Highlands. Every where it is in some way picturesque ; 
and every where it offers landscapes, not merely to the cursory spectator, but to 
the painter. It represents numerically more pictures than all the lakes of the 
Highlands united. But it possesses, moreover, a style of landscapes to which 
Scotland produces no resemblance whatever. This is found in the varied and 
numerous islands that cover its noble expanse, forming the feature which, above 
all others, distinguishes Loch Lomond, and which, even had it no other at- 


tractions, would render it, what it is in every respect, the paragon of Scottish northern margin of the lake are situated the ruins of a place of strength receiv 


akes.”’ 


The lake which is esteemed second in the list of Scottish lakes, and some, I | 


believe, even contest for its superiority to Loch Lomond, is Loch Katrine. This 


lake, which lies but a few miles east from the north end of Loch Lomond, amidst | 4¢stltory age in which it took place. 


the Highland hills of Menteith in Perthshire, is much smaller than that just men- 


tioned, being about nine miles from east to west, with a breadth nowhere so | hair consisting of flowing ringlets of a golden hue, she hence received the name 
1é in | of the Red Haired Maiden of Loch Avich. 


muchas amile. The beauties of Loch Katrine are peculiar to itself. 
splendid little gem, set in a piece of richly wooded mountain scenery, and pos- 


; : 5 4 | hie . ’ ‘2 > , ; ene 2 
sessing some sinuous lines of beauty which enhance the charm of its appearance. | her and her deliverer, unknown to her father, with whom the chieftain was at 


Loch Katrine dazzles by the style and multiplicity of its ornaments. The banks 
consist of slopes descending from the neighbouring mountains, the most of which 
are covered with beautiful natural woods, and supply innumerable picturesque 
points of view to the tourist. Near the east end of the lake is a beautiful little 
island, which has evidently supphied the poet with the imaginary residence of his 
fair Naiad of the Lake. Formally, the extraordinary beauty of this Highland 
paradise lay entirely concealed and unknown ; bnt since the publication of the 
«« Lady of the Lake,” of which it is the scene, it has become a favourite object 
with tourists, and is daily visited by multigudes during the summer and autumn. 
Connected with the east end of the lake, we have two minor lakes, Loch Achray 
and Loch Vennachar. The scenery along the banks of these is a range of fine 
sylvan territory, enhanced by the rough and alpine character of the country. 
‘The lavish style of beauty of these interesting lakes and their mountain bounda- 
ries is well contrasted with the rude grandeur of the Trossachs, a wild, rocky, 
and dreary ravine, through which the traveller must pass in visiting them. 

Turn we now to the West Highlands—what a scene of lakes lie before us! 


But which of them all can compare to Loch Awe—the lovely Loch Awe, spread | 
out like a sheet of liquid silver, smooth as the polished mirror, studded with its 


sweet romantic islets, and their still more romantic castles, overhung by the 


mountains of Argyleshire, and placed under the guardianship of that lonely ruined | 


castle of Kilchurn at its east end, a significant memorial of an age of strife, and 
not without its dark tales of blood and horror? 
‘steals upon the senses at the mention of the name of Loch Awe! Its name 
rouses in the mind of the Gael of Cowall and Lorn the recollection of the melan- 
choly notes of the pibroch floating on the breeze of the rippling waters, and con- 
veying the intelligence that the last mortal remains of a brother Celt were con- 
weying across the lake to the little burying-ground in the Island of the Blessed. 
What a scene of Highland loneliness and Highland character all around! The 
hill sides, thickly garnished with the purple blooming heath, and the brown dusky 
giens leading to the innermost recesses of the country behind. The smoke from 
that little shieling or cottage situated aloft in the angle of the hills there to the 
left, is wafted downward by the light summer breeze. It is the genuine reek of 
«the peat, and we may be assured we are now in the very heart of the Highlands. 

There is an old phrase of the Campbells, ‘Jt is a far cry to Loch O;” so far, 
it would appear, that the place has been as little visited by modern tourists as by 
the lowland forces in bygone times And yet how worthy of being visited and 
described in the glowing colours which it so well deserves! One of the charms 


of Loch Awe—for it has a number—lies in its pretty little islands, each of which | 


is more or less celebrated in the history and songs of the district, Gentle reader, 
let us sit duwn on this rocky protuberance above the lake; the sun has been 
shining brilliantly all day, and there is no fear of damp on the lichens and moss ; 
the air also is warn, and while the sun is yet above the mountains, and throws 
his slanting beams on the lake, its islands, and their ruined turrets, we may per- 
haps call up some of the legendary lore connected with these placid waters.* 
You see two islands lying near each other, and the principal in the lake. Now, 
each of these could afford matter for a lengthened history. The name of one 
of them is Inishail, or ‘‘ the beautiful island.” Many ages ago this little spot of 
earth was the appropriate seat of a convent of Cistertian nuns, venerable from 
the sanctity of their lives, and the innocent purity of their manners, In the 
midst of peaceful quietude they were at length overtaken by the religious broils 
at the middle of the sixteenth century, when the innocent were involved with 
the guilty in the sufferings of the times; their house was suppressed, and the 


temporalities given to Hay, abbot of Inchaffray, who abjured his tenets, and, | 


more than likely, for the sake of waifs of church property like the present, 
embraced the cause of the reformers. After this disruption of the domicile of 
the nuns, who found refuge amidst their kindred and the compassionate, their 
chapel served as a place of parochial public worship till 1736; but a more 
commodious building having been then erected on the south side of the lake, it 
has since been entirely forsaken, and a small part of the ruin is now all that is 
visible. But that veneration which renders sacred to the Highlander the tomb 
of his ancestors, has yet preserved to the burying-ground its ancient sanctity. It 
is still used as a place of interment by the people of this part of Argyleshire, 


and is approached by boats, whose dismal funeral procession, with the accom- | 


panying wail of the bagpipe, is sufficiently productive of melancholy feelings. 
The neighbouring isle is designated, in the vernacular of the Gael, Fraoh Elan, 


; for regulating the lal ; x the . bia os 
or “The Isle of Heather ;” and it has been called by a native poet, the Hes. | g g abour and securing the due subordination of free negroes, was 


perides of the land of Argyle. On this beautiful island you see the gaunt re- 
mains of a castellated mansion, once the strong-hold of the Macnaughtans, a 
powerful sept in the west. It is recorded by history and tradition, that the island 
was given by King Alexander III. in 1296 to Gilbert Macnaughtan, the chief of | 
his clan, on condition that he should entertain the King of Scotland whenever 
he passed that way. And it is worth while to note, as a trait of Highland cha- 
racter, that the proprietor, in 1745, influenced, no doubt, as warmly by attach- | 
meat to the house of Stuart as a desire 10 fulfil the expression of the charter, 
This lake has been well delineated and described in a work on the Highlands and | 
‘Udands, publishing ww parts at Perth, ih 


She Albion. July 13, 


_actually made private preparations for entertaining the Prince in the castle of | converted into plate in this country. The quantity of gold consumed in the 
| Fraoh Elan, had he passed in this direction, after landing in Glenfinnin. On | same way, is about 6000 ounces annually. These details are from a Parlia- 
| one side of this interesting islet the rock rises almost perpendicularly from the | mentary Return. 
water, and the lower part of the shore is embowered in tangled shrubs and old A Curate or an Ass.—The Semaphore, of Marseilles, gives the following au- 
writhing trees. Above, the broken wall and only remaining gable of the castle | thenticated letter from the Rector of a parish inthe arrondissement of Aix, to 
look out over the boughs ; and on the south side a large ash tree grows froin the | his Archbishop :—**My duties are beyond my strength. The numerous rural 
foundation of what was once the hall, and overshadows the ruin with its branches. | habitations within my parish compel me to travel about so much that I can no 
| On the top of the remaining chimney of the ancient strength, a water eagle | longer support the fatigue it occasions me. My income does not enable me to 
long took up its family residence ; and even it is deserted by this winged mo- | afford a conveyance of any sort. I have, therefore, absolute need of an assis- 
| narch of the lakes and salt friths, and we only observe flights of waterfowl | tant, and I request that you will design to send me a Curate—or an ass, which 
| hovering over the island and its precints. ; will equally answer the purpose.”—French Paper. 
The other islands in Loch Awe have likewise a connexion with the times Pretty Considerably Particular.—Mr. O'Connell on Wednesday gave a notice 
| when clanship was in its strength. In the middle of that group of little islands | which was not heard in the gallery, but which, on account of its amusing mi- 
"you see one on which there is likewise a ruined fortlet ; that is Inish Connel, | nureness—its range from the musical to the melancholy, from the gay to the 
_and its ruin was once the chief mansion of the lordly family of Argyle. Near grave—doserves recording; it was, that in the Committee on the Church Tem. 


. is Inish er ay “ be the me pee le gy ee ape poralities (Ireland) Bill, he would move “ a clause or clauses to deprive vestries 
uara, a& recounted in lofty strains in on ’ 





What a feeling of romance | 


there is also a burying-place and the ruins of a chapel. 
The interest attached to these islands is not more than that connected with 

the solitary ruins of Kilchurn Castle, which occupies a rocky promontory at the 

east end of the lake. his feudal strength was reared so early as 1440, by the 


was engaged as a crusader, and was the ancestor of the Breadalbane family. ‘The 
very waters of the lake are the objcct of superstitious tradition, for it will be 
recollected that they have furnished a theme of wild romance in one of the songs 
of Ossian. The circumstance is thus associated with the existence and death 
of a supernatural being, called by the country people Calliach Bhere, or “ the old 
woman.” She is represented as having been a kind of female genie, whose resi- 
dence was amidst the heavy mists which rested on the summits of the most lofty 
mountains. Itis told with awe that she could step with ease, and in a moment, 


descend from the mountains, and lay the whole of the low ground perpetually un- 
der water. Her race is described as having lived for an immemorial period near 
the summit of the vast mountain Cruachan, and to have possessed a multitude 
of herds at its foot. Calliach Bhere was the last of her line, and, like that of 
her ancestors, her existence was blended with a fatal fountain, which lay in the 
side of her native mountain, and had been committed to the charge of her family 
since its first existence. It was their duty at evening to cover the well with a 
large flat stone , and at morning to remove it again. This ceremony was to be 
performed before the setting and rising of the sun, that his last beam might not 
die upon the waters, and that its first ray should illuminate its bosom. If this 
care was neglected, a fearful and untold doom was denounced to be the punish- 
ment of the omission. When th: iather of Calliach Bhere died, he committed 
the office to his daughter, and declared to her, in a solemn charge, the duty and 
fatality of the sacred spring. For many years the solitary woman attended it 
without intermission; but on one unlucky evening, spent with the fatigues of 
the chace, she sat down to rest beside the fountain, and wait for the setting of 
the sun, and falling asleep, did not awake until next morning. When she arose 
she louked abroad from the hill; the vale had vanished beneath her, anda wide 
and immeasurable sheet of water was all that met her sight. ‘The neglected well 
had overflowed while she slept ; the glen was changed into a lake; the hills 
into islets, and her people and her cattle had perished in the deluge. The Cal- 
liach took but one look over the ruin which she had caused: the spell which 
bound her existence was loosened with the waters, and she sunk and expired 
beside the spring. From that day the waters remained upon the vale, and formed 
the lake which was afterwards called Loch Awe ! 

Such are the tales which used to be related by the Celtic inhabitants of this 
region, which abounds in legendary stories of the same description. These 
chroniclers of the origin of Loch Awe sav nothing of the tributaries from whence 
its waters are partly supplied. One of these isa stream flowing froin Loch Avich, 
a small lake in the vicinity, also possessing a certain romantic beauty in its | 
scenery, and enriched in appearance by some beautiful little islands. On the 





ing a name in Gaelic signifying “the Castle of the Red Haired Maid.” A con- 


of power to make any rate of cess for organists, organ-blowers, organ-tuners, 
bell-ringers, vestry-clerks, sextonesses, vestry-maids, gallery attendants, assist- 
ants to sextons, and other officers, servants, or attendants on Protestant churches 
or chapels, or for organs or music, or music-books for such churches or chapels, 
or for walks, roads, or pathways to the same.” 

The family of Viscount and Vicountess Galway have been again plunged into 
deep affliction by the untimely demise of their second surviving son, Lieut. the 
Hon. Augustus William Monckton, (Flag Lieut. to the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Griffith Colpoys,) a promising young officer, in his 26th year, who pe- 
rished at sea, on board his Majesty's ship Calypso, on her voyage from Halifax 
to England, in February last. Mr. Monckton had served five years on the West 
India station, and the death of Admiral Colpoys having relieved him from his 
post, he took his passage on board the Calypso, for England. It will be reco!- 
‘ected that the Noble Viscount sustained a melancholy visitation last year, by 
the death of his second son, the Hon. Charles Gustavus Monckton, of the 88th 
regiment, who was shot dead by a private of his owa regiment at Corfu. 


Lrish Church.—By an account recently presented to the House of Commons, 
and printed by its authority, it appears that the number of benefices in Ireland of 
above £2,000 a year value, is 11, one of them being of the annual value of 
£2,800; of above £1,000 and under £2,000 value, the number is 91; of £750 
to £1,000, there are 96; of £500 to £750, there are £250; of £250 to £500, 
there are are 425 livings; and all the remaining livings in Ireland, to the num- 
ber of 583, are below the annual value of £250, many of them being very con- 
siderably below that amount. This account, it should be observed, is drawn 
from the income of the Churchat a period anterior to the commencement of 
passive resistance. 

The four Scots’ Universities receive £5696 annually from government, which 
is thus divided; St. Andrews, £1010: Aberdeen, £1397; Glasgow, £1360 ; 
Edinburgh, £1929. This was formerly defrayed from the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, but now comes into the Miscellaneous Estimates. 

Mrs. Carey, Kean’s reputed Mother.—It may be recollected, that in the early 
part of Mr. Kean’s severe illness, he, understanding that Mrs. Carey was in ill 
health, and in indifferent circumstances, sent for her to remain with him at his 
house at Richmond. The unfortunate woman was, however, too ill to render 
him any assistance, and on his being placed in the coffin, after the post mortem 
examination by Dr. Douchez, she took a silent view of the body and retired to 
her chamber. From this moment she gradually grew worse, though diurnally 
and constantly attended by Mr. Smith, the surgeon of Richmond, who, in despite 
of his skill, found, yesterday morning, that she was sinking fast, and she expired 
last evening, having survived Kean only 8 days.—Morning Chronicle. 

Coincidence. —On the same day that Kean the great tragedian died, a lady 
also died in this town who had officiated as bridesmaid at his wedding. Kean 
was then in humble circumstances, and the lady alluded to, lent him money to 
pay the wedding-fees and other necessary expenses, which sum was honourably 
repaid some years after, when the hero of the tragic muse attained the celebrity 
of being the greatest actor of his day.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 





siderable portion of this edifice is still extant, though of very remote antiquity. | 
| The origin of the name is singular, but accords with the barbarous usages of the 
According to tradition, the lurd of the 
castle had a daughter of great beauty; she was of a fair complexion; and her 
Having once been rescued from a 
| band of freebooters by a neighbouring chieftain, an attachment grew up between | 


| feud. It seems she was to have been privately married to her gallant preserver, 
and the father being made aware of the arrangement by an insidious follower, 
he called her to the top of his castle just at the time she was to have eloped, 
and, sacrificing every thing to his vengeful passion, threw her remorselessly from 
the battlements. Her lover, who waited for her below, beheld the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe, and instantly rushed to her father and stabbed him to the heart. The 
castle having been afterwards deserted, in time became ruinous; and from its 
tragical history, it received the name it still bears. 

But in these garrulous legends we are forgetting our beautiful Scottish Lakes, 
many of which I have still to notice. ‘Thus we have Loch Maree, Lock Tay, 
and Loch Earn, of the large class, and fifty others of inferior size; and every | 
one of them is not only worth describing, but worth visiting from even a distant | 
part of the country. | 





— | 


Sunmiary. 


Eccentricities of Lord Erskine.—One morning I had oceasion to see Lord Er- 
skine, and went to his house. As I was standing at the door. after knocking, and 
before it was answered, a woman came to it also with a tea-cup under the cor- 
ner of her shawl, which the wind blew aside, and I saw and smelled that it con- | 
| tained about half a gill of ram; but before I could speak on the subject to her, 

his lordship himself opened the door, dressed in a pair of shabby pantaloons, be- | 
| smeared with whiting, and wearing only a dressing gown, without a waistcoat. | 
Another time, when my old friend Aneas Morrison was seeing the prorogation 
(his Lordship was then Chancellor), observing Morrison below the bar, he sent | 
one of the messengers with his card tohim, on which was delineated with a pen- 
cil the picture of a turtle, and writted under it, “ Ready at half-past six to-mor- | 
row—come.”” There’s a Lord Chancellor ef Britain for you on the woolsack in | 
| all his dignity !—Frazer’s Magazine. 

A Coquette in India —“ And who,” says I, “is that pretty young young lady | 
to whom three gentlemen are paying court ?”—* It is Miss T. giving laws to her 
triumvirate ; she possesses talents of no common order. What an acquisition she 
would have been to the Czar or the coteries of Paris! She has not yet number- 
ed twenty summers, yet observe with what a delicate poise she preserves the ba- 
lance of power. ‘To one of her aderers she had given her fan, to another her 
scarf, the third was ‘au desespoir’ What was to be dune? Fortunately the 
ribbon of her sandal was lvuose, she told the despairing one to tie it, he didso, 


recovered his gaiety, and an universal equilibrium was the consequence.” —Eas/ 
India Maguzine. 


Duty on Soap.—It is not generally known that the reduction in the price of 
soap will not amount to 1 1-2d per pound, which the public would infer from the | 
way it was announced by Lord Althorp. At present the soap-maker is charged | 
a duty of 3d. per pound, but from this he receives allowance of one-tenth to co- 
ver the loss in manufacture by waste, scrapings, inlake, and this allowance is to 
be withdrawn at the reduced rate of duty. The reduction, therefore, to the ma- 
nufacturer, barely amounts to 1 1-4d per pound, and the public can only benefit 
by it in that proportion, from the Ist day of next month. 

How to obtain a Bishopric—South was a skilful courtier, and knew how to 
adapt himself to the taste of the times.—Preaching before Charles II. he gave 
the following description of a former ruler. “And who that beheld sucha bank- 
rupt, beggarly fellow as Cromwell, first entering the Parliament House with a 
threadbare torn coat and greasy hat, perhaps neither of them paid for, could have | 
expected that in the space of a few years he should, by the murder of one King, 
and the banishment of another, ascend the throne ?”’ at which the King fell into 
a violent fit of laughter, and turning to Lord Rochester, said, ‘ Odds fish, Lory, 
your chaplain must be a Lishop; therefore, put wegn mind of him the next va- 
cancy.” South, who appears to have been a complete time-server, and shifted 
his religion with the times, had flattery upon all occasions, as might be seen by 
his panegyric upon the Lord Protector. He might have changed his opinion of 


Cromwell ; but it was scarcely decent thus publicly to abuse a man whose Praises 
| he had so lately chanted. 




















Lord Howick's plan of instantly fixing a time forthe complete Abolition of 
Colonial Slavery, leaving the local legislatures in the interim to adopt measures 


a subject of discussion before his Lordship and Lord Goderich left office. The 
West India Interest appear to prefer this to Mr. Stanley's plan. 

Sir John Nicholl, Judge of the Arches and Prerogative Courts, has been ap- 
pointed Judge of the Admiralty Court, in the room of the late Sir Christopher 
Robinson. , This will leave a vacancy in the two former courts. 

Gold aid Silver Plate.—The produce of the duty on Silver plate, has averaged 
about £70,000 per annum since 1816, on gold plate £5000 per annum, for the 
last ten years. It is curious that in the year 1825, so notable for fictitious pros- 
perity, the quantity of gold and silver plate stamped, was about a half greater 
than uswal. The duty on silver plate is 1s. 6d. per ounce, from which it appears, 
that abyut 9,300,000 ounces, or 770,000 pounds Troy of silver, are annually 





Portsmouth, Sheerness, and Woolwich will in future be the only receiving 


| stations for convicts, from whence they will be transported beyond seas, as they 


accumulate in sufficient numbers to freight a ship. The captivity at this port, 
and the convict ship at Chatham, are to be dispensed with altogether, it being 
intended to abolish the present system of convict labour.—-Devonport Tele- 
graph. 

Prince Czartoryski, the late President of the Constitutional Government in 
Poland, who is now here, living on the wreck of his fortune, had a revenue of 
upwards of £70,000 per annum in his own country. His mother, who is up- 
wards of 90 years of age, is also a refugee. 

A petition, most respectably signed, has been sent up from this town, for pre- 
sentation to the House of Commons, on the subject of the loss of five ten-gun 
brigs employed as packets on this station since the transfer from the post-office 
to the Admiralty in 1822, and praying that these vessels be changed for another 
description, combining the advantages of superior accommodation for passengers, 
more extensive stowage, and greater safety.— Falmouth Packet. 

Trish Church Bill.—“ It is rumoured, that the Bishop of Hereford, the 
Premier's brother, is to lead the opposition to the Irish Church Bill in the House 
of Lords The opponents of the Bill, it is added, calculate upon throwing it 
out, by a majority bordering upon 40.”—A second edition of Lord Howick in the 
Commons—the son against the father’s policy in the Lower House, and 
brother against brother in the Upper. When the Whigs do agree, their unanimity 


| is wonderful. 
| Marriages on the Tapis in High “ife—Lord Albert Conyngham will, it is 


said, lead the beautiful Miss Forrester, sister to the Countess of Chesterfield, 
to the alter of hymen; and Mr. Sydney Herbert, the Lady Honoria Cadogan, 
daughter of Lord Cadogan. 

It appears by the latest reports that there are 30,312 Subscribers to the follow- 
ing Societies :—For Promoting Christian Knowledge—for Propagating the Gos- 
pel—Clergy Orphan—Church Building—and National School. The subscribers 
are thus divided :—Clerical 14, 152; Lay 10,884; Females 5276; leaving out 
the latter class (in which many Clergymen’s wives and daughters are included) 
it appears that the Clergy, besides the collections they obtain, personally con- 
tribute to these societies for advancing the temporal and eternal interests of the 
people, very neawy one-third more than all the laity of the empire. 

Cowes, May 26.—The Earl of Durham, who has purchased the Earl of Bel- 
fast’s beautiful and fast-sailing cutter Louisa, intends his first cruise in her to go 
to Antwerp, to pay King Leopold a visit, and return to this delightful watering- 
place, where his Lordship has taken up his summer quarters; and we trust it 
will have the object in view of reinstating the Noble Earl's health. It is expect- 
ed in the autumn of the year his Lordship and family will take a trip in the 
Louisa to the Mediterranean. 


Point blank Practice.—At a riot at the fair of Croom, last Friday, the police 
being attacked with the showers of stones, were obliged to fire a few shots in 
their own defence. A Limerick paper, giving an account of the fray, says— 
“One man was shot through the arm, but not dangerously ; from this it is evi- 
dent that the police only fired for the purpose of intimidation.” Such a method 
of intimidation reminds me of a story related of the late Lord French. Having 
made an appomtment to fight a duel with a gentleman who had insulted him, he 
found his adversary on the ground very anxious to acco:nmodate the affair with- 
out the intervention of gunpowder, although he had obstinately refused to make 
the slightest concession on the previous evening. ‘ The apology now offered,” 
said his Lordship, “ is all that could be required ; but to bring a man out of his 
bed at six o'clock of a frosty morning, for the purpose of telling him what should 
have been said last night, is a sort of child’s play which I don’t understand. 
After coming so far, the gentleman must be pleased to stand a shot, but we'll 
make a ¢rifle of it.” They took their ground, and the Noble Lord winged his ad- 
versary ; but, as the Limerick Paper says, ‘‘not dangerously.” 

The Dowager Marchioness of Hertford’s dinner parties are said to be the most 
select and recherché of the season. The guests in general consist of Tories of 
the highest rank. The Duke of Gloucester, the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Wellington, Dorset, Gordon and Newcastle, the Duchess of Northumberland, 
Dowagers Leeds and Richmond, Lords Westmoreland, Cowley, Strangford, 
Stuart de Rothsay, Lord Hill, and Sir Charles Wetherell, and many of their 
ladies, were at a recent banquet, when the Marchioness’s old fiiend, Lord Blom- 
field, who was in high favour with the Prince Regent, when Lord and Lady Hert- 
ford were attached to the Court, was likewise invited. 

Lord Sefton’s recent banquet, given to the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Or- 
leans, Prince Talleyrand, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Grey, and about a dozen 
Whig Lords, who are attached to the present administration, is reported to have 
been the most sumptuous feast of the season. 

The Prince and Princess of Orange, with their extensive suite, are shortly 
expected to pay a visit to London. 

Grand Ball at Devonshire House—The Duke of Devonshire’s Grand Ball 
and Supper, given on Monday, at his Mansion in Piccadilly, to the Duke of Or- 
leans and his suite, and to the principal Nobility of England, was upon a most 
extensive scale; nearly‘fourteen hundred persons were present. The line of 
carriages extended fron} Devonshire House to the Haymarket. The supper was 
cold, with the exception of hot white soup. It was past six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, before all the Royal and Noble guests had retired. 

Among the most distinguished belles at the Duke of Devonshire’s grand ball, 
on Monday night, were ranked the Duchess of Montebello (an English woman), 
Lady Avgusta Baring, the Honourable Miss Gardner, and the Lady of Colonel 
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‘the Honourable Leicester Stanhope ; to this last named fine woman, the assump- 
‘tion of the Grecian style of head-dress (possessing as she does such classic fea- 
tures) is particularly becoming. 

Since the days of Junius, no publication has excited such keen, and, in some 
instances, painful curiosity, as the lately published tale of ‘Godolphin. : The 
writer, let him take what measures he may for concealment, cannot fail to be 
goon discovered. The whole aristocracy, male and female, are concerned in 
bringing to light one who has aimed at them so palpable a hit, which they feel in 
proportion to the manifest power of the unknown inflictor, and to the intimate 
knowledge he evidently possesses of their secret proceedings. It has, indeed, 
been surmised that, severe as is his book on our living patricians, the novelist is 
himself one of them! ‘Though the actual writer may flatter himself that his 
disguise will be as impenetrable as that of the author of Junius, he will, there 1s 
reason to think, from the measures now taken, be probably detected ere many 
aveeks shall have elapsed. 


IMPROMPTU. 
ON SEEING MADAME MAILBRAN IN THE OPERA OF LA SOMNAMBULA. 
Beauteous Somnambulist! while thou art dreaming, 
Men's hearts are beating high, ladies’ eyes streaming ; 
The young witch of Love from thy bosum is bursting, 
And the bard for the dew of thy red lip is thirsting. 


Sweetest Somnambulist ! while thou art singing, 
Apollo his harp to thy honour is stringing ; 


| fantry, by pur. 





Ens. W. G. D. Nesbitt to be Lt. by pur., v. Strickland ; Ens. A. B. Cane, from 
the 67th Ft. to be Ens., v. Nesbitt.—26th Do: To be Capts. without pur. : Lt. 
M. M'Innes, y. Park, dec.; Lt. J. Frazer, v. M’Innes, whose promotion of 27th 
Oct., 1832, has been cancelled To be Lts. without pur.—Ens. O. G. Perrott, 
v. M’Innes; Ens. and Adj. A. Macdonald to have the rank; Ens. J. W. Boyd, 
v. Perrot, whose promotion of 27th Oct. 1832, has heen cancelled. To be Ens. 
—Ens. T. Price, from h. p. 34th Ft., v. Boyd.—67th Do: W. Pilsworth, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Cane, app. to the 10th Ft.—80th Do: Lt. W. H. Christie 
to be Capt. by pur., v. M’Niven, promoted; Ens. J. Smith to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Christie ; W. H. Bradford, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Smith.—Rifle Brig.: 
See. Lt. R. W. D. Flamstead to be First Lt. by pur., v. Nesham, promoted. 
To have the rank of First Lt.—Sec. Lt. and Adj. R. Wilbraham; Sec. Lt. and | 
Adj. S. Beckwith. To be Second Lt. by pur.—R. V. Jocelyn, v. Flamstead.— 
Royal African Colonial corps: Lt. T. Berwick to he Capt. without pur. ‘To be 
Lts. without pur.—Ens A. Findlay; Ens. St. Leger Breere ; Ens. D. W. Jevers 
from the Royal Newfoundland Vet. Companies, v. Berwick. To be Ensigns 
without pur.—Cornet G. S. Harcourt, from h. p. 9th Light Drags. ; J. R. Max- 
well, Gent. v. Findlay; H. M. Nicolls, Gent., v. Breere.-—Royal Newfoundland 
Vet. Companies ; Ens. J. Masters, from h. p. 89th Ft. to be Ens., v. Jevers, 
prom. in the Royal Afriean Colonial Corps. 

Unattached.—Capt. T. W. O. M’Niven, from the 80th Ft., to be Maj. of In- 


Memoranda.—The undermentioned Officer has been allowed to retire from the 





And ever around thee, in sleep though reclining, 
The torch of thy soul like a meteor is shining. 


Dearest Somnambulist ! waking or sleeping, 

What joy would be mine were that soul in my keeping! 
Though thy lover forsake thee, there’s one would be kneeling 
At the throne of thy beauty—the shrine of thy feeling. 


Fairest Somnambulist ! sleeping or waking, 

For thee many a warm heart with passion is aching ; 

And thy minstrel suspects it might cost him some sighing 
From thy charms, like the enamoured young Count, to be flying. 


Loveliest Somnambulist! rouse thee from slumber, 
Admirers are gazing on éhee without number ; 

If thy sun appear set, it is but for a season, 

For its disk is illumed by the light of thy reason. 

First English Deed.—The earliest instance yet known of the English tongue 
‘being used in a deed, is that of the indenture between the Abbct and Convent 
of Whitby, and Robert, the son of John Bustard, dated at York, in the year 
1343. 

Auctions.—The first auction in Britain was about the year 1700, by Elisha 


Yale, a Governor of Fort-George, in the East Indies, of the goods brought home | 


with him. 


The first Newspaper was printed in England in 1558, and is entitled “ The 


English Mercurie,” which by authority was imprinted at London, by Christopher 
Barker, her highness’s (Queen Elizabeth's) printer. 

The first dissection upon record is one in which Democritus of Obdera was 
engaged, in order to aseertain the sources and course of the bile. It was the 
custom among the Egyptians to carry about at their feasts a skeleton, lest their 
guests, in the midst of feasting and merriment, should forget the frail tenure of 
life and its enjoyments. 

The most ancient eclipse upon record, was observed by the Caldeans, 721 

years before Christ, and recorded by Ptolemy; the observation was made at 
Babylon the 18th of March. 


In ancient times, from a want of parchment to draw deeds upon, great estates | 


were frequently conveyed from one family to another by the ceremony of a turf 
and a stone, delivered before witnesses. 

Psalmody.—Psalins were first begunto be sung in 283 in the eastern churches, 
though they were not then turned into metre. Some of the old tunes that are 
still sung in the parochial church service were composed by the musicians of 
Germany, where, it seems, psalmody had its origin, and at first confined to family 
devotion only ; thus Luther, who was considered an excellent musician, regular- 
ly practised psalmody with his disciples every evening after supper. ‘The first 
English version of the Psalms of David was made in the reign of Henry VIII. 
by Thomas Sternhold, groom of the robes to that Monarch, and John Hopkins, 
a school-master, assisted by William Whittyngham, an English divine of great 
celebrity.—Nathan’s Theory and History of Music. 


A short time ago one of the under-masters at the College of Louis le Grand, 


wrote to a gentleman in the same situation at thatof Henry IV., saying, ‘I shall go | 


this evening to the theatre, and afterwards shall drown myself—have the kindness 
to go to-morrow to the Morgue and claim my body.” Since the day on which 
the letter was written the writer has disappeared, and though the police were 


immediately informed of the circumstance, and have made every search, he has | 


not yet been found.—Paris paper. 


A detachment of one serjeant and sixty men of the 24th Foot have arrived at 
Chatham from Tynemouth, and will embark for Quebec so soon as a vessel can 
be got ready for them. Col. Tidy, Lieut. Riley, Ensign Hunter, and Surgeon 
Lorimer, will accompany the detachment. 

The Army daily expect an order to substitute plated scales for the gold twist 
or braiding now worn on the shoulders by Infantry Officers, and also purple 
belts in undress. 


A new pattern knapsack covered with seal skin instead of oil cloth, has been | 


went over from Hanover to Dublin for 12 months’ trial, and if it stands wear the 
whole army is to be served out with them. ‘The knapsack is so shaped as to give 
complete freedom to the front rank man, and removes all impediments at present 
existing to the exercise and firing of the rear rank. It is lighter and cheaper than 


the common knapsack, and has been introduced from Germany to the notice of 


the Horse Guards by Captain Kinlock, of the 68th regiment. 

The United Service Club have given up their apartments in the Commercial 
Buildings, Dame-street, Dublin, as the Hotel keeper considered their yearly rent 
of £720 not enough for the accommodation required. ‘The club is on the look 
out for another house. 


Richard Newsham, a private in the reserve of H. M. 53d regiment of foot, 


mow stationed at Hull, presented on the Ist of April, a petition to parliament, re- | 


lative to his treatment in the garrison of Gibraltar in March, 1831. 


cy of his commanding officer. 


Mr. Ellice is busily engaged in investigating the means of reducing the expen- 
It is understood that the patronage system of keeping up so 
many skeleton regiments of cavalry will be altered, and that permission will be 
The saving that would be effected by 
It is understoud that Mr. Ellice, | 


diture of the army. 


granted to raise local troops in Canada. 
the adoption of this plan would be very great. 
previously to accepting office, made a point of obtaining the King’s special con 


sent to institute an inquiry, with a view to the abolition of sinecures in whatever 


form they might be found to exist.— Spectator. 
Lieutenant Fairfield, formerly of the 88th Connaught Rangers, 


than poor Tim Fairfield. 
and those who h 


are related of him. 
over heard in private society ; and that with an inexhaustible fund of ge 
Irish humour and drollery, 
His old comrades, 


into great Gistress in his latter days. 
under the Duke of Wellington, 
joke and encore his song. 
able man. 


Che Army. 


Crown Office, May 21.—Members returned to serve in this present P 
—County of Worcester (Western Division ;) He 
‘Stanford, in the county of Worcester, Esq. 
ley, now Lord Foley, one of the Peers of the United Kingdom—Burghs of Ir 


| unattached. 


died lately | and degradation to themselves and to their descendants. 
in the lowest state of distress in London. No man was better known in the army 


; n arliament | ca tu Lord Mulgrave, after they had become aware of the Reform Bil! 
nry Jeffreys W innington, of | address they stated it as their determination to adhere to those privileges with 
, in the room ef the Hon. Thos. Fo- which they have been intrusted, and to prevent the violation of those privileges 


service by the sale of an unattached commission ; Major J. Barwick, half-pay 


‘The commission of Depnty Assistant Commissary-General W. Cordeaux has 
been cancelled from the 3d inst. inclusive, he having accepted a commuted al- 
lowance for his half-pay—The commissions of the under mentioned Officers 
have been cancelled from the 24th inst. inclusive, they having accepted commuted 
allowances for their half-pay :—Capt G. Wackerhagen, 2d Lt. Inf. Batt. King’s | 
German Legion ; Lieut. C. Von Windheim, 7th Line Batt. King’s German Le- | 
gion; Capt. H. C. L. Von Borstel, Ist Line Batt. King’s German Legion; Lt. | 
R. H. Symons, unatt.; Lt. T. Pigott, 104th Ft.; Lt. J. Coates, 104th Ft.; Lt. 
J. Deighton, 69th Ft.; Lt. E. Quillinan, 22d Lt. Drags.; Capt. L. Behne, 2d | 
Lt. Inf. Batt. King’s German Legion; Capt. F. Von. Hugo, 7th Line Batt. | 
King’s German Legion; Ens. G. Macdonnell, 58th Ft.; Ens. J. A. Maxwell, 
| York Lt. Inf. Volunteers.—The half-pay of the undermentioned officer has been 

cancelled from the Ist April, 1832, inclusive, he having accepted a commuted 
allowance for his commission; Lt. C. H. Delamain, York Chasseurs.—Lt. E. 
| Fairfield, of 55th Ft. has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of 
| an unatt. commission. 
| ‘The King has been please? to command that the following Officers of the Irish 
| Militia be appointed Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty, for the service of his Militia | 
Force :—Col. the Marquess of Ormond, Kilkenny Militia; Col. the Marquess 
of Thomond, City of Cork Militia. 
—>—-. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


| 

| Convention between his Majesty and the King of the French on the one part, and 
| the King of the Netherlands on the other part ; together with an Explanatory 
| Article therewntoannexed. Signed at London, May 21, 1833. 

ArricLe I —Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of the pre- 
sent convention, their Majesties the King of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and the King of the French, will take off the embargo which 
they have placed upon the ships, vessels, and goods, belonging to the subjects | 
of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands ; and all the vessels detained, toge- 
ther with their cargoes, shall be immediately released, and restored to their re- 
spective owners. 

In like manner, his Majesty the King of the Netherlands will revoke the 
measures taken in his states with respect to the English and French flags. 

ArticLte I].—At the same period the Netherland troops, both of the royal 
| navy and army, at present detained in France, shall return to the states of his 

Majesty the King of the Netherlands with their arms, baggage, carriages, horses, 
| and other effects belonging either to the corps or to individuals. 

Artic.e III.—So long as the relations between Holland and Belgium shall | 
not be settled by a definite treaty, his Netherland Majesty engages not to recom- | 
mence hostilities against Belgium, and to leave the navigation of the Scheldt en- | 
tirely free. | 

Arricte 1V.—Immediately after the exchange of ratifications of the present 

| convention, the navigation of the Meuse shall be open to commerce ; and until a 
definite arrangement be made in this respect, it shall be subjected to the provi- 
| sions of the convention signed at Mentz the 3lst of March, 1831, for the naviga- 
| tion of the Rhine, so far as those provisions may he applicable to the said river. 
The communications between the fortress of Maestricht and the frontier of 
| North Brabant, and between the said fortress and Gerinany, shall be free and 
without impediment. 
| Articte V.—The high contracting parties engage to occupy themselves, 
| without delay, about the definite treaty which is to fix the relations between the 














| states of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
| and Belgium. They will invite the Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to 
| become parties thereto. 

| Arricte VI.—The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
| shall be exchanged at London in 10 days, or sooner if possible. 

| In witness thereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and 
| have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

| Done at London, the 21st day of May, in the year of our Lord 1833. 
PALMERSTON. TALLEYRAND. DEDEL. 


| article 3 of the convention of this day, comprehends the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
| bourg, and that part of Limburg which is provisionally occupied by the Belgian 
troops. It is moreover understood that until the conclusion of the definite 


| day, the navigation of the Scheldt shall take place on the same footing as before 
| the Ist of November, 1832. 

The present explanatory article shall have the same force and validity as if 
it were inserted word for word in the convention of this day. It shall be rati- 
\ fied, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at the same time as those of the 
| said convention 
In witness thereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, 


This subject | and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms 
is worthy of being a protege of Cobbett, for it appears upon his own showing, 
that he has been condemned by Courts-martial for military crimes, to every sen- 
tence they can award, from punishment drill and flogging to transportation for 
life ; which sentences have been frequently mitigated or commuted by the lenien- | 


Done at Lundon, the 21st day of May, in the year of our Lord 1833. 
PALMERSTON. TALLEYRAND. DSJEL 


Luipevial Parliament, 


House of Commons, May 31. 
COLONIAL SLAVERY. 
On the question that the Speaker do leave the chair, 
Sir R. VYVIAN rose. He began by observing that of all the questions which 
| had come under the consideration of the legislature, the present was one of the 
most important. On one side were strong feelings, partly of a religious, and 
partly of a philosophical character, and on the other those which naturally arose 
from the prospect which they saw inthe measures of government, of utter ruin 
On such a snbject, 
pregnant with such serious consequences, the most serious deliberation was called 











Every old officer in the service must recollect him, | for, and certainly there never was a time when more temperate consideration and 
ave entered the service since the war, have no doubt often been greater forbearance were required on both sides. 
regaled at their mess tables with the humourous stories and capital jokes which | casions, 


Lieutenant Fairfield had perhaps the most exquisite voice | nies we 


(Hear, hear.} On former oc- 
when important questions affecting the interests of our West India colo- 
re under consideration, the colonists, though they had no share in the di- 


nuine | rect representation of that House, had still among its members many who were 
made him the most agreeable companion in the world. 


who will acknowledge that some of the merriest and most | were to no inconsiderable extent indirectly represented in that House. But now 
delightful hours of their lives have been spent in his company, when he has 
valternately set the table in a roar, and hurried it into wrapt attention to the sweet- 

ness ef his voice, will drop a tear to his memory, and feel a genuine regret that | 
the very secial qualities in which he so much excelled, should have brought him 


found the able and persevering advocates of their interests. Those interests 
the thing was greatly changed—the indirect representation was nearly gone 
During the discussion onthe Reform Bill a motion was made by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex for the purpose of giving direct representation to the colonies 
in that House, but this was without effect. The Reform Bil] passed, without 


Lieut. Fairfield made all the campaigns giving to the colonists any share in the representation. ‘Thus, while the owner 
who has often deigned to laugh heartily at his | of a £10 freehold, or the inhabitant of a £10 house, could claim his share iu 
He was a good officer and an amiable and honour- | the representation in that House, the colonist, who may possess ten times as many 


thousands, was totally excluded. That law was, he contended, most unjust and 
most injurious to the colonies. But as it was so passed, he hoped the House 
would abstain from any interference with the colonial legislatures, seeing that 
they had no direct share in the representation. On this subject he would beg 
the attention of the House to the address presented by the legislature of Jamai- 
In that 


\- | by the legislature of England. They added that they would not permit the 


— = 


| on the statute book of Great Britain. 


Expiranatory ArticLe.—It is agreed between the high contracting parties | 
| that the stipulation relative to the complete cessation of hostilities, contained in | 


| treaty, of which mention is made in the said article 3 of the convention of this | 





bere ee 5 Forres, and tap oe Charles Lennox Cum ning Bruce, of | House of Commons of England to interfere in their interna! affairs, even when 
The Kin aay a ey the pos - we Baillie, Esq dec. ; they were indirectly represented in that House, and still less were they disposed 
ial = tas been pleased to grant unto homas William King, Gent. the | to do so, when that House was constituted on the principles of direct represen- 
ouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, vacant by the decease of J. Rock, | tation, from any share in which they were excluded. In reply to this, Lord Mul- 


. grave spoke of the omnipotence of the imperial legis): 1 legislating for the 
War Office, May 24, 1833.—Sth Regt. of Light Drags.: Cornet Q. Vivian to | whole peer His Lordship added het bs was yarn oo peg be 
would be less indirectly represented in the new Parliament than they had been 
heretofore. He (Sir R. Vyvian) could not see how this indirect representation 
now existed. Where were the men who had been the able advocates of colonial 


be Lt. by pur., v. Christmas, who rets.— Royal Waggon Train: Lt. T. W. Ne- 
sham, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt. by pur., y. Burrowes, ret.—10th Regt 
of Ft.: Maj. W.G. Freer to be Lt.-Col. by pur.,, y. Belli, ret.: Capt. E. Alien 
to be Maj. by pur., y, Freer: Lt. C, L. Strickland, to be Capt, by pur., v. Allea ; 
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could scarcely come in for a seat in that House except by ministerial interest. In 
the reply of the Jamaica legislature to Lord Mulgrave’s answer to their > 
to which he had just adverted, they stated that they did not wish to detract from 
the conciliatury tone of his Excellency’s answer, but they repeated their deter- 
mination to preserve the right which had been entrusted tothem. They could 
not recognize the doctrine of the transcendent power of the legislature of Eng- 
land te interfere in their internal affairs, as it was a doctrine totally subversive of 
their right as a legislative body. On this subject, of the extent to which the 
legislature might go, and that was the limitation of the nght of Parliament to 
interfere in the internal affairs of acolony, the Right Hon. Gent. (Mr. Stanley} 
had asked where they were to draw the line? 

Mr. STANLEY said, that what he had stated on the occasion referred to was, 
that he knew of no limitation to the authority of Parliament but what Parliament 
itself might impose. 

Sir R. VYVYAN asked how that principle would affect the right of internal 
taxation of a colony by parliament ? 

Mr. STANLEY said that Parliament made no claim to that right. 

Sir R. VYVYAN observed, that if Parliament had no right to impose internat 
taxation on the colonies, it had no right to internal interference. If the Right 
Hon. Gentleman gave up that point, he must be prepared to give up the main 
question of interference in the internal affairs of a colony. It was important 
that what the Right Hon. Gentleman stated should go forth correctly, that the 
colonists might know what it was they had to expect. If the Parliament had a 
right to take upon itself the arrangement of the internal affairs of a colony 
having a legislature of its’own, then there was an end of the authority of that 
legislature ; but would that be just to the colony? He contended that a dele- 
gated authority, such as that given to the colonial legislatures, could not be taken 
from them ; that the right, like that of some of our own charters, was irrevocable 
and indefeasible. He then proceeded to examine what the cases were in which 
the united Parliament had a right to interfere in the affairs of the colonies, and 
instanced the Navigation Act and the abolition of the slave trade as measures 
which, though they affected the interests of the colonies, were still national 
measures, and therefore had not been protested against by the colonial legisla- 
tures. The present resolutions related, however, to the internal regulation of 
the colonies, and were, in a financial point of view, a direct interference with 
their admitted right of internal taxation. Afterreferring to the manner in which 
Lord North had been compelled in 1778 to give up the haughty pretensions 
which he had set forth on behalf of this country at the commencement of the 
American war, and after reading several extracts from that Noble Lord’s speech 
on the pacification of the colonies,—a speech which he said was received with 
so much Cismay and astonishment by the House as to strike almost every man 
silent,—he proceeded to notice the language in which a certain party in this 
country were now in the habit cf speaking respecting their fellow subjects in 
the West Indies. The Right Honourable Gentleman for Weymouth had said, 
that if the West Indian colonies resisted the will of the united Parliament, 
they must take the consequences, and had intimated that in that case they 
must not only not expect to receive any assistance from the British Govern- 
ment, but must also be prepared to expect measures of active coercion. He 
conjured the House not to begin by entertaining suspicions that the West 

Indians intended to tell it that they would use violence. It was in the power of 
the House to preach conciliation, and to meet the colonists half-way, by sup- 
posing, until the contrary was proved, that the laws at present in force among 
them for the protection of the slave, were as good as any which could be found 
If the House pursued a different course, 
it might be found that foreign aid might be of as much use to the colonies as it 
was found to be to the United States at a time when the fleets of France and 
Spain combined together and swept the Channel. To show the temper by which 
the legislature of Jamaica was animated towards this country, he read to the 
House the instructions which it gave to the committee of delegates which it had 
sent to England for the protection of its interests just before they departed for 
our shores. ‘It wiil be the duty of the committee, if they find emancipation to 
be the general desire of their fellow subjects, not to oppose to that desire a re- 
sistance which will be unavailing.” From that instruction he inferred that the 
course pursued by the legislature of Jamaica would be submission. The 
documents proceeded—* ‘The committee are reguired to make themselves 
acquainted with the views of the emancipationists, and if it shall be found 
that they contemplate the dissolution of colonial society, they will only re- 





| quire that compensation should be made to the cclonists to the amount 


of the labour and tle property which they have to lose.—The committee 
will also insist that the expense of the police and police magistracy for 
the liberated slaves shall be defrayed out of the national treasury. They 
are to protest in a decided manner against the interposition of Parliament in their 
internal affairs, for the Assembly of Jamaica is ready to discuss the question of 
emancipation on the principle of compensation, but will not yield its legislative 
functions to any other party,,except under the pressure of violence, which it 
trusts will not be used.’ After dwelling for some time on the pacific tendency 


| of these instructions, the Hon. Baronet said,—that independently of the West 


| India interests, exclusively so called, which were involved in these resolutions, 
there were other interests affected by them, of which no man could be ignorant 
who had attended to the occurrences of the first few days. ‘The numerous meet- 
| ing which was held on Monday last at the London Tavern, proved the deep con- 
| Viction, that if the plan were carried into effect, inevitable ruin would certainly 
| fall upon the country.—The Right Hon. Gentleman had told the House that the 
increase in the quantity of sugar grown in the colonies had always been regularly 
followed by a corresponding decrease in the numbers of the slave population. 
Now, if the object of his resolutions was to lessen the amount of sugar grown in 
| the colonies in order to increase the numbers of the black population, had he con- 
sidered how the decreased importation of sugar into Great Britain would lessen 
the revenue’? Did not the Right Hon. Gentleman also know that, besides the 
injury which would thus be occasioned to the general revenue the income of 
private individuals must be greatly reduced by his plan, which, in destroying the 
| means of consumption at present existing in the West Indies, must also destroy 
the numerous commercia! and manufacturing interests which by different 
| ramifications were connected with them? ‘The plan of the Right Honoura- 
| ble Gentleman was moreover destructive of the very principle upon which 
it was founded,—he meant the abolition of slave labour; for, if the quan- 
tity of sugar imported from the West Indies was too small for the consumption 
| of Great Britain, merchants would be driven to the necessity of procur- 
| ing it from the Brazils, and by so doing would encourage slave labour in that 
| country, though they had abolished it in their own. And whom was all this done 
| to conciliate? The abolitionists ; and by a paper which had been very in- 
dustriously circulated that morning it was ascertained, that if the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would make some further alterations in his plan,—slight alterations 
indeed when compared with the principles which he had already conceded,—they 
| would be completely conciliated. The Right Hon. Gentleman had indulged in 
| vague declarations, and had been guilty of several misstatements, to which he 
| had already been compelled to give a contradiction. There were three points 
| in particular on which the misstatements of the Right Hon. Gentleman had been 
| most injurious to the West Indian interest. In the first place, the Right Hon. 
| Gentleman had told the House that, under the existing state of the law in the 
West Indian colonies, evidence was not allowed to be given by a slave except by 
the recommendation of his master. Now, a proposition of that kind had been 
made in Antigua, but not in any other colony. Again, the Right Hon. Secretary 
had told the House that if a slave insolently looked his master in the face, his 
master could sentence him for that offence, which would be an offence nowhere 
else, to 39 lashes. Now, every gentleman connected with the colonies declared 
that such was not the fact; indeed, the evidence taken last year before the 
Lords’ committee negatived that assertion. The Hon. Baronet then referred to 
that part of Mr. Stanley’s speech in which he complained of the contumacious 
conduct of the colonial legislatures, and in which he stated that not a single step 
had been taken by any of them witha view to the extinction of negro slavery- 

| [He then read the extract, which will be found in another part of our paper. ] 
Now, this was making a sweeping charge against individuals, especially at a 
time whem measures were brought in to destroy the whole of their property. 
| He would commence his refutation of this charge by noticing the suggestions in 
Lord Bathurst's circular of 1823. These suggestions related to the abolition of 
Sunday markets, the admission of slave evidence, the sanctioning of mairiages, 
the abolition of taxes on manumission, the prevention of slave separation, the 
regulation of punishments, and the establishment of saving banks. Now, with 
regard to the first, the abolition of Sunday markets, would the Right Hon. Gen- 
' tleman persist in his declaration that nothing had been done on that point ® 
(Hear, hear.] Then, again, as to the admission of evidence,—was nothing done 
in Jamaica in the year 1831 to enable the slave to give evidence against his mas- 
ter and everseer,—a point which Earl Bathurst declared that he never expected 
| to obtain voluntarily from the colonial legislatures? If the Assembly of Jamai- 
ca chose to have the evidence of two slaves instead of one in certain cases, was 
| there no country in Europe in which similar regulations at present existed? 
| Was it not a great step in advance to obtain from the colonial legislature the ad- 
mission of the evidence of the slave against his master and overseer! As to the 
sanctioning of marriage, did the Right Honourable Secretary mean to say that 
| no attempt had been made by the West indian proprietors to aid those who were 
ready to teach the slaves their religious duties? Without such knowledge, how 
could the slaves know any thing of the inviolability of the ties of marriaget 
| Besides, this was a question of domestic regulation among the slaves them- 
selves : for compulsory marriages were, of course, out of the question. With 
| regard to the prevention of slave separation, he would ask the Right Honourable 
Gentleman whether the separation of the slaves of a family had ever beena 
| general practice in any of the Islands? Isolated instances might have occurred, 
but every man acquainted with the state of society in the West Indies knew that 
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interests in that House! In fact, no person connected with colonial property | they were by no means common.—With regard to the punishment of slaves, he 
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swishes it to be observed, that incase of serious offences, that was awarded by 
the local magistrates in the West Indies. They were the resident gentry of the 
Islands, and not more likely to abuse the power intrusted to them than the magis- 
tracy at home. With regard to general allegations of severity used by masters to 
their flaves, he could only meet them with a general denial. But the Right Hon. 
Gent. had said that the increase ofthe quantity of sugar had regularly kept pace 
with the decrease of the number of slaves ; but on this point the Right Hon. Gent. 
had carefully kept out of consideration one point, which made a great difference in 
the deduction to be drawn from the returns which he had read, and it was this,—that 
as importation of slaves had ceased, and as that importation generally consisted of 
slaves in the very prime of life, there must be for some years to come an appa- 
rent decrease in the population, as the old slaves, who were not renewed, gradu- 
ally died off. He denied that the greatest mortality existed in the most produc- 
tive colonies, and asserted that the contrary was the case. The Hon. Baronet 
referred to documents to prove that the condition of the slaves was better than 
that ef the Glasgow weavers, and others of the working classes of this country. 
—He then proceeded to complain that the government had taken a resolution 
that direct evidence on oath should not go forth on the subject. A committee 
had been appointed last session by the House of Lords, to take evidence on oath ; 
but the West India proprietors were induced to consent to the postponement of 
the inquiry, in the hope that something favourable would be done. In this ex- 
pectation, however, they had been completely disappointed. 1 hey had all along 
courted inquiry, and their cause had been greatly prejudiced by its refusal. He 
complained that Lord Belmore, the last governor of Jamaica, had not been ex- 
amined, though it was of importance that he should be; neither were other 
persons who could have given material evidence examined. The case of the 
colonists had not been fairly investigated—they were harshly dealt by. The 
grand question of emancipation in the abstact had been admitted by the colonists ; 
but then it must be conducted upon just and prudent principles. He did not be- 
lieve that slavery and Christianity were inconsistent: but when we admitted 
Dissenters of every description to teach the slaves, he did not hesitate to avow 
that in the practice, though not in doctrine, slavery and general and unfettered 
instruction in religion were inconsistent. and therefore upon that principal eman- 
cipation became unavoidable. He did not pretend to bring forward any plan in 
relation to this subject—it was for government to do that. With respect to the 
plan proposed by the Right Hon. Gentleman, it was enough to know that mer- 
chants and others most conversant with the West Indies had declared it to be 
‘one which could not practically work. [Hear, hear.] As to the adhesion of the 
Anti-Slavery Society to the government proposition, he felt convinced that the 
plan would not eventually satisfy them. Their fundamental principle * that man 
could have no property in man” must prevent thei from concurring cordially in 
asystem which, according to them, while it rendered the negroes free in name, 
kept them slaves in fact, by compelling them to labour even during those hours 
said to be assigned to themselves. The consequence of the imperfect satis- 
faction of the emancipationists would be, that we would still have an anti-slavery 
question. As a specimen of the way in which it was sought to influence mem- 
bers upon this question, he would refer to a letter addressed to an Hon. Gent. by 
his constituents ; it was possible that many such letters had been sent, and not im- 
possible that they had all originated in one quarter : this letter, after informing the 
honourable member that apprehensions were entertained that government intend- 
ed to make concessions to the West India body, instructed him to wait on Lord 
Althorp and express a hope that the ministerial measure might be one of imme- 
diate and entire emancipation. In the event of its being such, the Hon. Gentle- 
man was to support it ; but if it were not of the nature desired, his constituents 
requested him to attend in his place and give his support to amendments calcu- 
lated to render the plan effective. [Hear, hear.] The Hon. Baronet went on 
to describe the dangers incident to a rash and hurried emancipation of the slaves, 
more especially under existing circumstances, when only a few months had 
elapsed since the occurrence of an insurrection in Jamaica, which had not been 
put down without much bloodshed and destruction of property. He called the 
attention of the House to the condition of St. Domingo, one of the finest islands 
in the world, which was nuw in the hands of barbarians, or little better, and in 
which the effects of sudden and violent emancipation had been the confiscation 
of property, an agrarian law, and every kind of disorder. [Hear.] After alluding 
to the extent of trade and commerce dependant on the colonies, and the immense 
stake of the West India proprietors in the present question, the Hon. Baronet ex- 
pressed a confident hope that, despite of ihe factitious excitement, false populari- 
ty, and obstinate prejudice, existing in relation to the subject, the British public 
‘would not allow of a destruction of property, and an annihilation of rights which 
reposed on as strong grounds as those of the smallest freeholder or greatest no- 
bleman in this country. He did not intend to move any resolution on that occa- 
sion, or oppose the motion for the Speaker leaving the chair, because he neither 


the law of Jamaica with respect to excessive punishments. He stated that in a | 
case of proved cruelty the slave was sold, and the proceeds of the sale paid over 
to the master, whereas it appeared that, as stated by the Hon. Baronet, the price 

was paid to the vestry, and applied partly for the benetit of the slave. With re- | 
gard to the 39 lashes, he (Mr. Stanley) had quoted the words of a planter, think- 
ing them not ill-calculated to convey the sentiments of some among the colonists, 

but undoubtedly by the law of Jamaica wanton punishment of a slave rendered 

the party offending liable to a penalty. The slave might carry his complaint be- | 
fore a magistrate, but must produce the evidence of another person in cunfirma- 
tion of it. Ifthe magistrate were satisfied as to the grounds of the complaint, he | 
might direct the prosecution of the master ; on the contrary, if he were not satis- | 
fied, he might order the flogging of the slave. The question, after all, resolved 
itself into the nature and operation of the law of evidence. He had stated that 
slave evidence, under different colours and pretences, had been fritted down by | 
various regulations In various colonies the evidence of the slave was not re- | 
ceived against a white man in a capital case. He must say. however, that in 
Grenada, Tobago, and, recently in Antigua, the distinctions with respect to | 
slave evidence had been abolished. But, according to the law of St. Kitt’s, no | 
slave witness could appear in any civil or criminal case with which the owner or 
overseer might be connected. The same rule prevailed in Nevis with regard to 
capital crimes. In Bermuda slave witnesses were disqualified in all cases, civil 
and criminal, wherein owners or any persons having control or interest in them 
were concerned. He should state that they were only disqualified from appear- 
img against the owners, &c. Slave evidence was good if it was in favour of the 
master—bad if it made against him. [Hear.] Jamaica, on which the Hon. 
Baronet laid so much stress, he (Mr. Stanley) stated that although the evidence 
of a slave was good against the life of a black man, it was not good as affecting 
the property of a white man to the amount of one shilling. [Hear, hear. ] 
It was quite true that in Jamaica there was no law excluding slave evi- 
dence in the case of an owner, but it was equally true that the testimony 
ot a slave was not received in civil, though it was taken in some criminal 
cases. Thus, as he has said, slave evidence, which was good against the life 
of a black man, was not valid with regard to the property of a white man. [Hear.] 
It was sufficient to observe that in cases of atrocious punishment, the very fact 
of the prosecution being supported by slave evidence, prevented the complainant 
from being relieved to the extent to which he would otherwise be entitled. There 
existed no system of effectual protection for slaves—the Hon. Bart. had not 
shown that there was in any colony a protector of slaves independent of the co- 
lonial legislature, and prepared to co-operate with the home government in taking 
care that the slave should not be ill-treated. He (Mr. Stanley) put it to the com- 
mittee to judge whether they could safely leave the extinction of slavery to the 
unassisted efforts of the colonial legislatures? [Hear, hear.} The Hon. Bart. 
complained, that whereas the West India proprietors were desirous to obtain a 
full investigation, the committee of last year had been allowed to cease at the 
request and intercession of Government. Now he (Mr. Stanley) declared that 
it was left entirely to the discretion of the West India body to determine whether 
or not they would seek a renewal of the West India committee and inquiry of 
last year in either house of Parliament. He did not wish to speak the lan- 
guage of complaint, but he must say it was impossible to negotiate with a body 
such as the West India deputation, which attended to hear proposals with av- 
thority to object to them, but without authority to offer any suggestion, or pro- 
pose any modification in a plan which they rejected. He stated to the deputa- 
tion distinctly that it was the intention of Government to carry into effect safely, 
and, if possible, with their concurrence, a complete extinction of slavery, and that 
such extinctior must form the basis of any plan on which ministers would consent to 
act. The deputation declared that they had no power or authority to propose any 
plan. Four of the number did, in their individual capacity, offer to his notice a plan 
to which he should not have alluded, but that he found that it had been since givento 
the people. ‘The proposal was that a grant should be made to the colonists of 
£44 000,000 sterling, that the colonial proprietors should enjoy all existing rights 
over the slaves for the period of one and forty years [hear, and laughter ;] and that 
that one and forty years was to be estimated from the time the £44,000,000 
could be paid out of the wages of the slaves, with six per cent interest, and one 
per cent sinking fund. [Renewed laughter.]—He imagined that the House 
would not think him possessed of too much modesty because he did not venture 
to propose such a plan as that for its consideration. [A laugh.) He felt it due 
to the government to state, that it had not been insensible to those points which 
had been raised in the way of objection to the government plan by the West In- 
dia body. Three points of objection had been started to that plan by the West 
India body. The first was, that we in this country were legislating for the abso- 
Jute and immediate freedom of the negrves, and that we were imposing upon the 














wished to embarrass ministers, nor check a fair investigation of the subject, but 
he could not resist the opportunity of expressing his sentiments, representing, as 
he did, a place perhaps only second in importance to the metropolis itself. 

Mr. BENAL read the first resolution—* That it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee that immediate and effectual measures be taken for the entire abolition of sla- 
very throughout the colonies, under such provisions for regulating the condition 
of the negroes as may combine their welfare with the interests of the pro- 
prietors.”’ 

Mr. STANLEY assured the committee that he should, as far as possible, stu- 
diously abstain from dropping a single word likely to give offence to any individual 
or body of men. He had hoped that he had been able to follow up that inoffen- 
sive line of conduct on a former occasion, and it was a subject of regret to him 
if he should be thought to have deviated from it in the manner alleged by the Hon. 
Baronet. Never had any charge come with so bad a grace from an individual, 
followed up as it was by the extraordinary speech of the Hon. Baronet, who pre- 
faced his address by a declaration that he should avoid those topics of irritation 
which he accused him (Mr. Stanley) of resorting to, and then introduced every 
availing subject and topic calculated to raise angry feelings. [Cheers. ]}—The 
question of reform,—the address of the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica to Lord 
Mulgrave,—Lord Mulgrave’s answer, and various other matters, were referred to 
by the Hon. Baronet in a way the most likely to produce irritation. That threat 
which the Hon. Baronct held out as to our being compelled to recall our resolu- 
tions by foreign interference,—the charge which he threw out against those Hon. 
Members whom he was pleased to consider a pledged majority, because they de- 
clared upon the hustings, as they had done within these walls, their fixed deter- 
mination to labour to the utmost for the abolition of slavery ;—these topics, 
treated as they had been by the Hon. Baronet, were not calculated to produce a 
cool, dispassionate, and cautious consideration of the question The Hon. 
Baronet now declared that he had no objection to an abolition of slavery, but it 
was an abolition of slavery “in the abstract”—[" hear,” and a laugh ;] and if 
they were to leave the question of slaves to the Hon. Baronet and his friends, 
long indeed would it remain a question “in the abstract,” without being carried 
to any practical conclusion. —[{Cheers, and renewed laughter. } If he had com- 
mented on the conduct of any individuals, or any body of men, he did so to make 
out a case of necessity for the interference of Parliament, arising from non-per- 
formance and neglect on the part of the colonists with respect to the recommenda- 
tions of the mother country—that he knew of no limitation to the right of Par- 

liament to interfere, save that which it might impose upon itself, unless it had 
voluntarily abdicated the privilege, which could not be pretended in the present 
case. He admitted that the expediency of exercising that right was a different 
question, and he had before stated what he was now ready to repeat,—namely, 
that except in a case of absolute necessity, the house was not justified in inter- 
fering with our chartered colonies. ‘That necessity he had, as he hoped, suc- 
cessfully demonstrated on a former occasion.—[Hear, hear.] He was astonish- 
ed at the boldness and inconsistency of the Hon. Baronet’s assertion, when he 
declared that although slavery aflorded no grounds for interference, the slave 
trade was a case for Parliament to interfere in. According to the Hon Baronet, 
neither chartered colonies nor legislative assemblies could justly object to this 
latter interference, because, said the Hon. Baronet, the slave trade was a na- 
tional question, in which your bankers and monied men, your navigation, trade, 
and commerce, were involved; but as to the abolition of slavery, that was a 
merely local question, bounded by the limits of each island in which the system 
prevailed, and therefore the empire at large had no right to meddle in it. 
then, if this were a strictly local question, what was the meaning of all those 
petitions that had been presented to Parliament! (Hear.] He spoke not now 
of the petitions for the abolition of slavery, but asked whether those on the part 
of the West India body itself did not prove that this also was a national ques- 
tion, otherwise why petition the legislature! No Parliament, no Government 
ought to resist, or could resist the weight of public opinion on this subject 
{Cheers.] The Hon. Baronet complained of what he termed his (Mr. Stan- 
ley’s) unfounded charges against the colonies. He had undoubtedly adduced 
certain charges for the purpose of showing that there had been in the colonies a 
general, he might say an universal, falling short cf the wishes of the national le- 
gislature ; but he thought that in bringing forward his charges he had carefully 
guarded himself against any general or sweeping assertion which might involve 
every colony in the burden of each separate accusation. The Hon. Baronet 
spoke of Sunday markets : on that point he (Mr. Stanley) stated there had been 


a pretty general wish displayed by the colonial legislatures to meet the views of 


Parliament. He further admitted, on a former evening, that the colonies had re- 
moved many impediments which formerly existed in the way of slave marriages ; 
but at the same time, he said that there was not in the colonies a proper disposi- 
tion to impress on the minds of the slaves a feeling of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow, or to discourage that promiscuous and licentious intercourse which, 
while it struck at the root of morality, tended to check population. The sepa- 
ration of families, and total disregard of family and social ties, were such as to 
convey no proper or becoming notions of the sacred relations that should be pro- 
duced by marriage. He must here admit that he had unintentionally miss-stated 


Why, | 


colonial legislatures the odions and insidious task of apparently restricting that 
freedom, and of continuing for a time a portion of that slavery which we had de- 
clared should altogether cease. The second objection was, that without a tem- 
porary ascription of the slaves to the soil, it would be impossible for the colonial 
proprietors te cultivate the soil through the agency of the negroes; and the 
third objection was, that the mode of cultivation proposed by the plan tended to 
give an additional dearness to the ground, and had also a tendency to be a tax 
upon provisions, and that so far it would be burdensome and oppressive even 
upon the negroes themselves. To those three objections of the West India 
body His Majesty’s government, though debarred of all discussion with that 
body, though unassisted by any suggestion from it, had given that degree of at- 
tention which they deserved ; and it would be seen that in the changes that had | 
been made in the measure of government those objections had been duly con- | 
sidered. There was one part of the plan of the government which, both on the 
part of the West India body, and on the part of those who were anxious for the 
more immediate liberation of the slave,—there was one part of the plan which 
by both those parties had been objected to. He (Mr. Stanley) stated, when he 
had the honour of proposing this plan to the House, that there were but two 
modes of repaying the amount which it was intended to advance to the West 
India proprietors—namely, that that repayment must either be borne by the pro- 





duce of negro labour,or that it must entirely fall upon the revenue of this coun- 
try, and to the latter alternative he stated at the time that it would be impossible | 
for the government, or Parliament, or the country to consent. [Hear, hear.] | 
His Majesty's government, therefore, had proposed that, one-fourth of his time 
being at the disposal of the negro, the produce uf his labour in that time should 
go to liquidate the advance made by government, and to remunerate the proprietor 
fer his ultimate loss in the full emancipation of such negro, and they had further 
proposed that the proprietor should pay an interest for the money during the _pe- 
riod that it continued advanced to them asa loan. ‘There was another alterna- 
tive, certainly—one, too, that had been suggested by the West India body,— 
namely, that the loss of this £15,000,000 should be borne entirely by the re- 
sources of this country; but that was an alternative to which, as he had already 
said, Parliament would not, of course, be disposed to adopt. [Hear, hear. ] 
His Majesty's ministers found that a great and well-founded objection had been 
urged by the West India proprietors against this part of the plan, as making the 
nominal payment out of the wages of the slaves be considered as the repayment 
of this loan, while the real repayment of it would be made out of their own re- 
sources. ‘They found, on the other hand that, on the part of those who sought 
for the more immediate emancipation of the negro, there was a strong fecling 
that, during that portion of his time which was to be lefé at the disposal of the | 
negro, he should be at liberty to enjoy the full benefit of the exercise of his own | 
energies and resources. [Hear, hear.] It was impossible not to feel the force | 
of the objections thus made against this portion of the plan, and as both parties | 
concurred in objecting to this part of the plan, if it should be found that the 
West India body would not object to make such a provision as would compensate 
| this country for at least a large portion of the interest of the sum thus advanced, 
and if they would not object to an increase in taxation upon colonial produce, | 
His Majesty's ministers mean amongst other alterations to propose that the pro- | 
prietors should be altogether relieved from any obligation to repay the money | 
thus advanced to them, and that no deduction should be made from the wages of | 
the negro for that purpose either. [Hear, hear.] ‘They proposed that during 
the negro’s apprenticeship of 12 years this reward should be held out to him as 
an inducement to habits of persevering industry and exertion—namely, that by 
the payment of a certain amount of the produce of his labour during the time 
of his own disposal, the period of his apprenticeship should be redeemed ; that 
was to say, that when he had in this way, paid the sum agreed upon as compen- 
sation to his master, he should be discharged from the remaining portion of his 
12 years’ servitude, and amongst other advantages embraced in this alteration, it 
would afford to the negro an opportunity of proving hinself a man of perse- 
vering and industrious habits. [Hear, hear.] It appeared to him that it would 
be only dealing fairly with both parties interested in this question, and with the 
House, to state at unce the course of proceeding with regard to which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had made up their minds in consequence of the introduction of | 
| this alteration into the plan. They intended to propose that an additional amount | 
| of duty should be charged upon sugar. [‘* Hear, hear, and some cries of ** Oh at 
He was was well aware that sucha proposition was not free from difficulties and 
objections. He knew that the amount of duty on sugar at present was high, and | 
that it would be well if it could possibly be somewhat reduced. [Hear, hear. ] 
| But, believing as he did that a trifling increase in the amount of duty would an- 
| swer the purpose in question, he felt that his Majesty’s Ministers were justified, 
looking back toa former precedent, when a reduction of the duty on sugar from 
27s. to 24s. did not in any way affect or benefit the interests of the consumer, 
while it occasioned a considerable falling off in the revenue, in assuming that | 
the proposed increase would not affect the interest of the consumers in this coun- | 
| try, while the revenue might be so increased as to compensate us for the loan ad- | 























vanced to the West Indian proprietors. But if the effect of the raising of the | 
duty should be a rise in the price of sugars in this country, it would be of course, | 
upon the consymers—that was to say, upon the peuple of this country—that the | 
' i 


| themselves peaceably. 


| which he advocated to state that it did not depend upon that. 


| criminal act, which amounted to a forfeiture of them. 
| liament, sanctioning slavery, might be shown to him, but the negro was uncon 
| victed of crime, and therefore was free. 


burden would fall (for he did not contemplate, in eonsequence of such increase 
of duty, any material diminution in the consumption of sugar,) and, in his Opinion 
it ought to be borne by them, especially when they considered the great benefit 
and convenience that would be reaped from getting rid of the objection which 
had been made tv this portion of the plan. [Hear, hear.] 

Colonel HAY contended that there was something in the nature of the negro 
which required a stronger stimulus than was supplied by the feelings of want or 
the motives of industry to induce him to work. He was as ready, he said, as 
the Right Honourable Gentleman to go into the principle of emancipation, but 
he was not prepared at once to enter into that principle. (Hear.] In his opinion 
the plan proposed by government would, if carried, occasion ultimately the loss 
of our colonies, and deeply injure the commercial and mercantile interests of 
the country. The moral wants of the negroes should be first attended to, and 
then they might be fitted to be placed ina state of society with a prospect of 
going on temperately and dispassionately. He did not doubt the good intentiong 


| of those by whom the cause of negro emancipation had been espoused in this 


country, but he must deny the existence of that system of cruelty and op- 
pression which was but too generally supposed. He spoke after a residence in 
Barbadoes commencing in the year 1814, and terminating in the year 1832, ang 
he could state most certainly that during that period he never saw one instance 
of cruelty practised ; on the contrary, the great proprietors acted with the greatest 
mildness and moderation, and though he was not prepared to deny that the smal! 
proprietors stand in a somewhat different situation, yet he would contend that 
any failing on their part ought not to be visited upon the great proprietors in the 
colonies. It must also be remembered that even in Barbadoes mildness and 
moderation had not produced the best of conduct on the part of the negro popu- 
lation.—It could not be forgotten that the insurrection of 1816 commenced on 
the estate of a proprietor notorious as one of the kindest and best masters in the 
isiand of Barbadoes, and could not have arisen from any hardship practised on his 
part. [Hear.] 

Mr. P. M. STUART had thought it had ever been an axiom in the Colonial- 
office, that in all matters for the amelioration of the condition of the slaves, the 
colonial legislature must be made use of, and that without their consent, no be- 
nefit could be achieved from any proposition, but on the contrary, evil must ep- 
sue. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman had in the course of his opening speech quo- 
ted the language of Mr. Canning at a period when Mr. Canning was not a minis- 
ter. If the Hon. Gentleman chose to adypt that distinguished individual as a 
guide, he would find that, on the last occasion upon which Mr. Canning ex- 
pressed an opinion upon this question, he stated that any improvement in the 
condition of the slave population must be introduced through the medium of the 
masters. Mr. Huskisson had also given as his opinion, that any attempt to carry 
into eflect improvement other than through the intervention of the masters would 
end in ruin to the colonies, without benefitting the slave population. Such were 
the conclusions at which, on this important topic, those two great masters of 
practical legislation arrived. [Hear. } 

Mr. F. BUXTON considered it a fortunate omen that in the course of the 
present discussion no gentleman had stood forward to oppose the liberatiun of 
the slaves —{Hear.] One Hon. Member had hinted at the evil consequences 
which were likely to result from emancipation, and pointed to the present state 
of St. Domingo, with the view of discouraging the House from proceeding in 
that course. The Hon. Member said that the produce of sugar had decreased 
in St. Domingo, but he omitted to mention that the population had doubled, 
which was a striking proof of the comforts enjoyed by the people. He shouid 
wish to see such a result in the other parts of the West Indies. [Hear] A 
few months since a proposition for abolishing the punishment of females was 
made in the House of Assembly of Jamaica, and on a division only one person 
besides the mover and seconder voted for it. [Hear.J—The anti-slavery party 
did not formerly know the rage which prevailed among the ministers of religion 
in the colonies,—they did not know of the existence of colonial church unions,— 
they were not aware that negroes were punished for no other offence than wor- 
shipping God,—that missionaries were hunted like wild beasts,—and that chil- 
dren were torn from their mother’s arms, and tarred and feathered. The only 
charge which was now brought against him, who used formerly to be considered 
too headstrong, was, that he had not gone far enough. He would endeavour to 
make some compensation to the negro for his former neglect, and when that part 
of the measure which proposed that the negro should work three-fourths of hie 
lime without reward came under cunsideration, he would give it his decided op- 
position. The Hon. Member then referred to the case of Henry Willis, as 3 
proof of the cruelty which was practised under what was called the improved 
system of late years. Mr. Betty addressed the gang of slaves, of which Willis 
was one, and told them that if they went to chapel they should be sent to the 
Rodney-hall work-house, which was a terrible punishment. A woman who heard 
the order given sighed, upon which Mr. Betty said, ‘“‘ We must hand that lady 
out.” She was seized, stripped, stretched upon the ground, and flogged. 
(Hear.] Henry Willis did attend the chapel, and in sg doing disobeyed orders ; 
but his punishment was dreadful. He was sent to the Rodney-hall work-house, 
and there flogged repeatedly, until his back became a mass of corruption, and he 
was compelled to lie upon his stomach. Sir G. Murray instituted an inquiry 
into this case; but Mr. Betty said he had never exceeded the legal punishment 
—that he had never inflicted more than 30 lashes at one time ; and, he added, 
“Tf the Colonial Secretary thinks I have done any thing contrary to law, let him 
submit my conduct to 12 honest planters, and they will convince him that I have 
only exercised the undoubted right of a West Indian proprietor.” [Hear, hear.] 

The statements which he (Mr. Buxton) and his friends had made upon. the 
subject of slavery were flattery when compared with the picture, drawn by a 
gentleman who had been sent to this country expressly for the purpose of en- 
lightening the people as to the condition of the West Indies. His (Mr Buaton’s) 
mind was impressed with the conviction that a servile war would be the inevitable 
consequence of emancipation being much longer deferred. The speech of the 
Right Hon. Secretary would tend to diminish the danger, for the negroes, who 
were possessed of good sense, would sce that it was their interest to eonduct 
He could not, however, forget that the report of the 


; committee which set last session stated, that if the question were not speedily 


settled, it was probable that the negroes would themselves throw off the yoke, 
and exterminate the white population. He hoped that nothing would induce 
ministers to postpone the settlement of the question beyond the present session. 
No wisdom or power could now avert the doom of slavery ; but wisdom and 
foresight might influence the mode of its termination. Slavery might end by 
violence or in peace. It might terminate as in St. Domingo, amidst the horrors 
of a servile war; or as in Mexico, in peace and safety, and to the benefit of all 
parties. ‘The determined spirit exhibited by the negroes during the late insur 

rection in Jamaica, proved that there would be imminent danger in again driving 
them to desperation. A refractory negro was told to work, but he replied that 
he would never work again without wages. The muskets of te soldiers were 
pointed at him, and he was again told to go to work ; he made the same answer 
as before, and fell pierced with balls. He mentioned this not as an atrocity, but 
as a warning. When men could thus brave death with the fortitude of martyrs 
and heroes, they could not be kept in slavery.—[Hear, hear.] He would not 
upon the present occasion touch upon the topic of what would be the conduct 
of the negroes after they were emancipated ; but he felt it due to the cause 
Judge Black- 
stone said that life and liberty were absolute rights belonging to persons in & 
state of nature, and that no human legislature had the right of abridging or 
destroying those rights, unless in the case of a party who committed some 
A thousand acts of Par 


If it could be demonstrated that the 
negro, when emancipated, would refuse to work for wages, he would not the less 
claim for him the acknowledgment of those rights which belonged to him by the 
law of God, and had been taken away from him by the abominable cruelty of 
of man. [Hear] He was pleased with the modifications which the Right 
Hon. Secretary proposed to make in his plan, and he believed the public general- 
ly would approve of them. He could not conceal from himself the fact, that if 
an amendment should be carried, and the present measure lost, the consequence 
would be an immediate insurrection of the negroes. Emancipation would then 
be more precipitate and uncompensated than it was now pruposed to be. With 
all his zeal for the cause of the negroes, he had not the firmness to contemplate 
with any thing like satisfaction a termination of slavery so horrible as that. 
(Hear, hear.) He objected to the phraseology of one part of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's resolutions—namely, that which described the masters as the pro- 
prietors of the slaves. The slaves did not belong to them, and never had be- 
longed to them. When that word should be struck out, he believed that he 
should be able to support the plan which had been submitted to the House. If, 
as he anticipated, he should vote against an amendment embodying the terms of 
a resolution which he formerly moved, it would only be with the view of pro- 
moting the welfare of the negro, which was the object he had always had at 
heart. (Hear, hear. } 

Mr. WARD observed, that in Guatemala and Mexico, where colenial produce 
was raised, and where Africans had been originally imported, there was not @ 
single slave. In Mexico the government had extinguished slavery by promoting 
intermarriages between the African slaves and free Indian women, securing 
emancipation either to the slaves or to their issue. When the revolution broke 
out they reaped the advantage of this proceeding, for the estates were cultivated 
by free labourers. He (Mr. Ward) had seen the success of the experiment of 
free labour in Mexico. The Noble Lord (Howick) had argued on the impracti- 
cability of magistrates adjusting disputes respecting piece-work ; but the Mexican 
alcaldes found no difficulty in this respeet. The cost of production was there 
considerably less than in the island of Cuba, whre sugar cultivation, it was sup- 
posed was well understood—In Mexico 150 free labourers were sufticient for an 
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of the negroes in our own colonies, while at the same time it directly encourages 
the Slave ‘Trade and slavery in foreign countries. 
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similar charge by the reflection that it represented a clergyman, whom the critic 
| respected more than he did the painter. 


estate producing 30,000 arobas of sugar: whilst in Cuba 150 slaves produced | The Earl of Harewood having.then left the chair, and the Viscount St. Vincent | duty from 24 to 27 shillings per cwt.! So much for Whig retrenchment and_ 
3 only 16,000 arobas. Another advantage which would result from the change of ) having taken it, it was on the metion of John Fuller, Esq., seconded by W. R. | abatement of taxes. 
Fy syst ‘m wis the extinction of all classes and arbitrary distinctions which still dis- gaye ey sions grep pecetnad, ag Pg ee In our paper of the 22d ult., we inserted the speech of Lord Howick. in oppo- 
—_ gra cd th: United States. However inferior Spanish America might be is other | vat the best tha 8 of this meeting are due to the “en larewood, his | Sition to the plan of Mr. Stanley, exposing the absurdities thereof. Lord 
" respecis, it was superior in this,the sound of the whip was not heard there, and | his kindness in taking the chair, and for the dignity and ability with which his Sakshi: ait cate Aibtehin adtent ‘on ten Catan as ae 
“= men of African blood were able to force themselves to eminence by the sheer ; Lordship has directed the proceedings of the day. k ass a tahedé af ” a aga cae m4 
efit effort of natural abilities. , It was further, on the motion of the Viscount St. Vincent, seconded by the Earl | *"0W» 28¢ forme ee ee of his — which plan, although ved 
ich In Cuba, where there was a population of 750,000, only 260,000 were slaves ; of Harewood, unanimously resolved : . one time approved of by the Cabinet, and communicated to the West India 
yet there was not a vestige of the aboriginal population there. To = ro That the warmest thanks of this Meeting are due to George Hibbert, Esq., | body, was afterwards set aside, and Lord H. in consequence resigned office, and 
Bro pre sari ge terigriee. > 5 Sade see: a nnrkay Perera scenario mehr le ge 25 me a gm —- id _ just rights = _ was succeeded by Mr. Stanley, who introduced the measure already before the 
t or slave » wh cured to P, on 1g age, . est India body, no less honourable to his esteemed character as a man than to seanee es the entraven fe meeneuse, tench 
, as rights, beautifully termed his four consolations. ‘These were—first, the right | he admired from his venerable and well-grounded experience, and equitable _— ” peptone gr k Pra « Mr. ams Y dh had 
but of changing his master, or seeking a master—second, the right of marrlage— | views at all times promulgated by him for the benefit of every class of society. omen? has been excite = ee wae ord H s. plan real a 2 a 
1ion third, the right of enjoying property—and, fourth, the right of applying that pro- Petitions to his Majesty, and to both Houses of Parliament, founded on the | accordingly published it, appended to a revised edition of his speech. He pur- 
loss perty to redeem his wife and children, according to the registered mag a above resolutions, lie for signature at Lloyd's Coffee-House ; at the Commercial | poses to pass two acts of Parliament, short and simple in their operations—the 
s of ppl sgt y wie teal anne pedb 4 bs bys Md pa fg: die Sale-rooms, Mincing-lane ; and at the Jamaica Coffee-house, Cornhill. first to decree the total abolition of Slavery on the Ist day of January, 18—, 
‘ gi: g the price > ave. 2 § alcaldes, . puncte vey . ; : 
ny pee magistrates in Cuba, were the sole judges of the ditfereuces between mas- [The following noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, signed the requisition leaving the blank to be filled up hereafter, allowing the Colonial Legislatures 
. 5's , oe’ “ 2e oO T ; ; j : y j i i 
vie ter and slave ; and if such measures as these were safe and practicable, and even forthe meeting. ‘The list will be found to embrace some of the most distin- | to enact the details. ‘The second is to be an act for the relief of the Proprietors 
this beneficial, in an island which produced one fifth of the sugar raised inthe West oo individuals in the British empire. ] on tian of the slaves, which embraces the principle of compensation to the amount of 
Op- Indies, why should they be visionary in colonies differing from Cuba only in the | I werent - ewan, ee eS = orm, and fifteen millions. Now, to this plan of emancipation the proprietors do 
I ; : Ear! Selkirk Gillespies, Moffatt, & C S 
e in one being under Spanish and the other under English laws. If a revolution var! Selkir iillespies, Moffatt, 0. Spence . nee th t of aap a ll: but 
and like that in St. Domingo were to take place to-morrow, Cuba would escape, for | Earl of Harewood Hilton, Darby, and Knott /C. D. White not object, except that the amount of compensation is too small; 
or she had been the first to retrace her steps. But could the House dismiss all but Lord William Powlett Francis, White, & Francis] Betts and Carter all hands agree in affirming, that the plan is far superior to the cum- 
oe religious considerations in discussing the question. ‘There were many persons Earl St. Vincent Moreton and Foster Thomas Forrest brous, nonsensical, and impossible one of Mr. Stanley, as first brought in. 
anal out of the House who entertained such a notion; he respected their motives, | Lord Combermere I. Maltby, Son, & Co. {Mand and Co. The imperfection of Mr. Stanley's scheme is proven by the suddenness with 
that but distrusted their judgments. Lord Saltoun Gordons & Co. Robert Linklater hick ly its details, but its principle is altered. ‘The alteration, indeed 
' th He did not think, with the Noble Lord (Howick) that the question was be- | Lord Reay Philips and King William King — act only He cotalte, ett : npn rer tet 
p 4 tween perfect slavery and perfect freedom. Slavery could now no longer exist ; | &. H. East, Bart Sherer, Waugh, and Co. {Scotts and Stephenson we rejoice at, because it has been on the side of honesty and good faith, since it 
o “ the resolution had gone forth; but where didthe Noble Lord hear of an instance | The Hon. Wm. Fraser |W. and T. Barton T. H. Blacket recognizes in effect the principle of compensation. It is now generally under- 
~ of slaves becoming capable of enjoying their liberty the instant they threw oft ay Hon. Arch MacdonaldjHenry Powell Jacks and Hay stood that the fifteen millions will be a gift, and although this sum will not reim- 
1 the their chains? [Question.] He thought his Majesty's Ministers justly retained | W. H. Cooper, Bart. . James Davidson Huggart and Fulbrook burse the owners a tithe of their losses, the principle of paying for actual loss of 
n hi the power of coercion, which it was not possible, under the proposed system, R. R. Vyvyan, Bart., MP.|Jacopd Wrench and Co. Letts and Son . inet This ic. comette ates tae Gn The West 
: could be abused. ‘The case of St. Domingo had been referred to; but if we | M. S. Stewart, Bart MP./Edward Buxton John Graham property & net claeeen. m6 SOEs: Gay, ae Pw: 
nial looked to the laws of Toussaint and Dessalines, we should find that although the | Alexander Grant, Bart. {Robert Newbold and Sons|Thomas Hall and Co. India merchants and others have, we are happy to say, not been idle. A great 
; the whip was abolished adscript glebe, and even women could not proceed from one W. W. Dailing, Bart. R.'T. Allen — John Cheap meeting took place in London on the 27th of May, when a crowd of the most 
she district to another without the permission of a magistrate. [Question.] In H. W. Martin, Bart. Bailey and Blight Alves, Steele, and Harri- distinguished individuals were present, and passed a string of resolutions most 
t en- such a climate it was not possible to trust to the stimulus of wages alone ; it | J. Ewing, M.P. W. Day and Co. yen important in their character. We have given a copy of these resolutions, toge- 
a. should not, therefore, go forth that free labour was sure to prove the most eco- | Thos. Gladstone, M.P.  |Daniels and Payne D. and A. Wilkinson a all ticle eitemathtie Seer ep tof thi 
unis nomical mode of cultivation, for it would not be so unless there was some sys- | W. E. Gladstone, M.P. |W. Graham and Sons E. annd W. Bond ther with the list o names which signed tae lajachababiadaiid | epecadstnagh yA 
as 4 tematic preparation ; and that was proposed in the government scheme. Onthe | P. M. Stewart, M.P. H. H. Mortimer and Co. |'Townsend and Clifton day’s paper; both of which, we are sure, will be perused with interest. It is 
ts “ question of compensation, he held that without it the measure would be nothing | John Stewart, M.P. Joseph Green and Uo. W. and C. Chippendale impossible to say how the present bill will come out of Committee, but little 
- Ree 3 % ’ . ' . . . ss Oak r * a 
> the but spoliation. he Ne — to understand that the a up — ec ng joan oe Oake, and) W i yaaa Sons, and} doubt can be entertained that it will be essentially modified; and when it 
; > , , j y Ss. . Lie ert, Admira 10. ever ‘ . : 
{th the wisest part of the plan, that of the slaves working out their reedom by wages obt, Lambert, id ad : sof Lords it will undergo a further alteration, particularly as 
oe The Hon. Member concluded by saying, that it was not on the West India pro- Hugh D. Baillie, Col. John Dixon and Co. Joseph Ritchie venchen the ious seat : 7 ; . f d ti fe “ ashe a 
would prietors, but the nation, which had encouraged the system, that he would place | ‘Thos. Garth, Capt. R.N. |W. Borradaile, Sons, and|Henry Cheap all hands agree in yg that it is a mont imperfect and unsatisiac wih me. 
wales the burden ; and that without the co-operation of the West Indians, government | Thos. Moody, Lieut.-Col.| Ravenhill W. T. Hall in the Court of King’s Bench, a writ has been granted on the motion of the 
ae could not hope to carry into effect a plan which would realize what reason, phi- | W. Burge, Agent for Jam.|Richard Dixon and Co. | Alex. Milroy Solicitor General, to guash the verdict of the Coroners Jury in the case of Cully 
§ . 5) aan . ’ ’ +1, é . pitts P 
losophy, and religion, had so long desired. J. he fog Agent for ; Mf W pie John Sharpe p the Policeman. The Jury, it will be recollected, insisted upon returning @ 
The y } arbe ; y 2 S c i i : ~ he ° 
f the The debate was then adjourned. sng “Pecans Sp atya-ee SO Kensington and Seeey verdict of justifiable Homicide, on the ground that the Riot act was not read ; 
a A. Brown, Agent for An-|R. and P. Crawshaw &co.JM. A. and T. P. Wood- . ‘ ‘ : 
on of rua and M ¥ Dew _ whereas, the verdict according to law, the evidence, and usual practice, should 
ences G T WES t A MEETING tigua and Monserrat. E. and R. Dewer howse " 
state REA EST INDL r ING. J. Colquhoun, Agent for|Ewart and Taylor Johnson, Faber, & Co. have been wilful murder. 
ne ne Ata General Meeting of Proprietors, Merchants, Bankers, Ship-Owners, St Vincent, Dominica, John Rutherford Jas.and Wm. Field, and The embargo on Dutch vessels in British ports has been removed, by a Proc- 
saned Manufacturers, Traders, and Others, interested in the Preservation of the West St Christopher, Nevis|R. G. Shaw Co. lamation from the King, dated 29th May, 1833. Dutch commerce is therefore 
bled India Colonies, convened by public advertisement, and held at the City of London and Tortola. John Marshall Woodbridge, Dyer & Co. ; npr is : 
wer d Tavern, on Monday, the 27th of May, 1833 Wm. H. Burnley, Agent] Arthur Oxley ‘Kohn Sosebe and Son now restored to its wonted safety. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harewood in the Chair ; for Trinidad Robert Hutchinson Win. Mitches 
A : a . ey — , e ' avana, whe 
J was It was, on the motion of the Viscount Combermere, seconded by Admiral Sir | George Hibbert John Shears and Sons Manning and Anderden We are happy to aogumae the arrival of Dr. Mackie, from Hay ’ re 
eTsON Byam Martin, K. C. B., and supported by G. F. Young, Esq. M.P., un- | Andrew Colvile M‘Ghie and Page Beckford and Ranken he has been engaged in examining the nature and effects of the Cholera upon 
‘ animously resolved— Wm. Murray Wm. Woolcombe Cottom and Morton the black ulation of that island. Dr. Mackie has enjoyed an extensive field of 
party y A : pop oy 
Fon 1. ‘That the cultivation of the sugar colonies, and their maintenance as depen- ph > ao — pee asc sae ~ so ‘4 observation in regard te this disease. He was in Berlin in 1831, and in the 
¥ , . j > > -| Alexé fe i. aw Save , and Co. a . P 
ns,— pencies of Great Britain, have been justly considered as objects of vast im R le = - : nc Javan, Brothers, and Co | department of the North, in France, last year, and in bothcases was engaged 
: wore portance to the prosperity and power of the British Empire. ‘The shipping em- see Phomas Hodgson J. H. Deffell and Co. ; : cu in Minced aF “agent anit 
 chil- ployed in that trade amounts to 950 ships, with a tonnage of 240,000 tons, ex- | P. Langford Brooke William Davis Bond and Pearse under the auspices of the respective Prussian and Frene pea 
» only clusive of the very considerable British tonnage engaged in the large and in- | Neil! M alcolm John Davis R. J. Grant and Co. Cuba also, we understand, Dr. Mackie acted under the sanction of the Gover- 
idered creasing trade between the islands and the British North American colonies. | Henry Bright John Coope Alexander Grant and Co. | nor. He has consequently had excellent opportunities of investigating Cholera. 
our to The annual exports amounts to 4 1-2 millions, and the revenue on the produce gone oe ee . am & W. King |The public, and more particularly medical men, will be anxious to learn what 
j » —whi 5 , T. and T. Dawson Jacob Wamer, Sons ane Co. . : 
it part imported to 7 millions—while the great bulk of the net proceeds of such produce ow & ieee Gs cob u G. Reid one € 0. ._ | mode of treatment the Doctor recommends. We are not exactly able to explain 
of hie is spent by proprietors resident in Great Britain, thereby giving immediate and | “. VV. 5. ftibbert and Vo.) Co. Lang, Chauncey and Co. ‘ : : a3 
ed op- extensive employment to British industry. W. F. Alexander and Co.|North, Simpsom, Graham}Hall, M‘Garel and Co. it in detail, but understand the principle to be this—Cholera, whatever 
3, as & It was, on the motion of Lord Colville, seconded by Admiral Sir Robert Stop- W. R. and S. Mitchell and Co. Jos. Marryat and Co. its cause, always shows itself in the stomach and bowels ; he therefore loses 
sroved ford, K. C. B., and supported by Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. M.P., unanimous- | _ and Co. Shedd Stringer, Cooper, and Co. Nelson and Adam no time in removing any poisonous or offensive matter that may be in the sto- 
to the 2. That any measures which shall have the effect of suddenly extinguishing : : " adhe > ‘i eae ee / T is ¢ ite the 
heard or materiall diminishin the cultivation of the colonies, will be aieaded with Davidsons, Barklay, & Co.| John Hancock and Co. A Stewart and Westmore-: * we thoroughly Washed out, : The next step. is “4 SOUS: TiS, PRUNE OP 
t lady the most onan eodia to every branch of British interests. As respects John Kingston Crowley and Sharman land | speedily as possible, more particularly that of the liver; for this purpose mer- 
at lad , Dé 2 svery s ests. / spec . > a Shep P 7 i: : Pe ‘ , , 
ogged. our revenue, the enormous rise in price consequent on the destruction of Colonies | Ellice, Kinnear, & Co. James Swaby Robert Taylor cury is to be employed in the most expeditious way in which it can be conveyed 
rders ; which now supply a moiety of the whole quantity of sugar imported into Europe, | Hankey, Plummer, and} Bond, Nicholson & Bond Timperson and Debinson | jnto the system ; and besides the usual plans adopted to effect this object, he is 
house, would render it impossible to raise the same duties, and thereby impose on Go- | J Wilson James Urquhart Wilham Vaughan in the habit of employing fumigations. Thus the red sulphuret of mercury 
and he vernment the necessity of substituting other taxes on an impoverished people. | ©. B. Kemble George Robertson Richards, Wood and Co. . , : in thi ivation i 
nquiry The naval power of Great Britain would be most essenti il i od os or | Troughton, Ashton, & Co.|John Vardon and Son Holroyd and Jackson may be inhaled with ang pen cep in this a salivation is very 
3 1Tee ’ ssentially impaired ; and ¢ ' a . whe . , ; T > ac i j 
| ; , serrate Abe “ y : P ai, | Webster, Simpson, and|Turnley, Brothers J.. Gand J. Lindsay speedily produced he « ue action of mercury upon the system is considered 
hment very large proportion of the shipping engaged in the colonial trade, and of the | Seott + Sn ays a ‘ y \ by Dr. M. as the signal whica announces the conquest of the disease. He is 
added, labour engaged in manufactures for the colonial markets, would immediately be oT wing? land C ene sraydon A. C. Johnston ne | most enthusiastic in favour of his mode of treatment, which is strengthened by 
et him thrown out of employment. | Thos. Daniel and Co. W. and R. Johnson Bartram and Pretyman the extraordinary success that has attended his practice. It certainly possesses 
. | Money Wigr: Yr. U cey ¢ so. , : ; eles ee 
I have It was, on the motion of Jeremiah Harmon, Esq., seconded by Sir Charles Price, | ¢ wins ld ate —— Ne “ _ “ much plausibility, and has the great additional recommendation of simplicity 
hear. ] Sheilield Neave Richard Taylor A. T. Nash and Co. 
Bart., unanimously resolyed— ’ Mitton ond Hate H. R. Roble Thomas snd Co and ready application. 
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n bya aes aie , sould, Dowie, and Co. ! Alexander Brown Thomas Browne and Co. | 3 ’ cvared ‘ 
5b) necessarily involve in no inconsiderable degree, the prosperity of all the other da. We congratulate our readers in that quarter on the event, for they will now 
e ve) mercantile, and of the banking and monied interests of the empire ; and this JAMAICA hear the Scotch ballads in perfection. Mr. S. is accompanied by his lady. Mr. 
xton's meeting, assembled in the centre of British commerce, looking to the effects gs eee Trust, the excellent harpist ; Mr. Ky $ y i i 
s . " ‘ ; , j . ‘ ' ; a xcellent harpist ; Mr. Kyle, the flute player ; and Mr. Cofli, with his 
vitable which must be produced on these interests alone, cannot contemplate without By ee —_ - - 20th June from Kingston, we have the la trombone, form the orchestra. 1 , . 
of a dismay the probable result of the extinction of the West India colonies as trading <o liinie a memorial of the delegates of the planters of Jamaica,” addressec Mr. Graham, the Scotch poet, has published a new edition of his Flowers of 
's, who co ies. Ministers. Wes io ; ca ae = s _ oes 
conduct It pp a ution of Bic Michal Shin Steean, B MP re , MEMORIAL. Melody. The work contains many of his own effusions, which do much honour 
of the ’ - Saien Esq wath ye tly Mi". seconded by | “We claim from the General Government, security from future interference | t0 his poetic taste and patriotic feeling. ; 
peedlly 4. That this meeting are most desirous of pressing upon the attention of his | with our slaves, either by Orders in Council, or any other mode not recognized We beg to call avention to the advertisement in our last of the Clifton Company 
yoke, Maiesty’s Gov f Parlj , by our laws at the Falls of Niagara. Those desiring to settle in Upper Canada or who may be 
Majesty’s Government, of Parliament, and the public at large, that independently | ~ We claim that se an Missi ; desi ga delightful s d b odated i 
induce of piante chains f co , - ey eae a e claim that sectarian Missionaries shall be left to the operation of those | desirous of obtaining a delightful summer residence can be accommodated in the 
p rs, merchants, manufacturers and tradesmen, obviously and directly | ; hich we I uate af Nites if . ‘ and advantag é the risi ill ferred Th 
ession. connected with the calonies. ther : ‘ aws which govern the other subjects of his Majesty; and if those laws are | most agreeable and advantageous manner at the rising village referred to. e 
; . s, there ls a numerous class of persons scattered flici . f . ‘ hinds : slimate, the salubrity of th i d th 1 and gl 
ym and throughout Great Britain, consisting of widows, orphans : sents, | ficient to protect us from renewed insurrections, excited through their | mildness of the climate, the salubrity of the situation, and the grand and glorious 
end by edit alin eiuiienaten Jotee tin ani Bronte soy a + a8, miners, — 8, | machinations, we be permitted to amend them. prospect of the greatest natural phenomenon on the continent of America, are 
horrors selves and their families, except a charge anne salaied am _ tas re - . ake Tee We ask for such alterations in the revenue acts as shall revive our pros- | attractions well described in the advertisement, and which we know, from a re- 
t of all faith of existing laws. and who pndiees auodhon be ne weal ay Goes or te ast i | perity, by restoring to the colonies some part of the income of their estates, | cent visit, to be without exaggeration. We have seen models and drawings of 
> insur advised or precipitate measure of emancipation Mawes Vs Ty which has now, and has long been, altogether swallowed up by the exactions of | cottages, and find them highly tasteful and economical. To persons wishing to 
driving 7 may ‘ ‘ | the Mother Country. examine this beautiful sttuation, we would recommend them to proceed thither 
ed that It was, on the motion of the V iscount St. Vincent, seconded by Neill Malcolm,| ‘If these reasonable demands are rejected, we call upon Government to give | by way of Oswego, at which place they will find, every Tuesday, a fine steam- 
rs were : Esq., jun., unanimously resolved — | us, without further hesitation or delay, an equitable compensation for these | boat, which will convey them to Queenstown or Lewiston, which places are 
answer 5. That this meeting are willing to promote the success of any well-digested | interests, which it had thought expedient to sacrifice for the supposed good of | within seven miles of the falls. The journey by this route can be performed im 
‘ity, but measures, which may lead to the extinction of slavery, in conformity with the | the empire. three days anda half pleasant travelling from Albany. 
martyrs spirit and language of the resolutions of the House of Commons in 1823. Any| Should compensation also be refused, we finally and humbly require that the «*» We are under the necessity of ommitting a number of literary notices, 
uld not | measure, however, to be consistent with those resolutions, must have regard to island of Jamaica be separated from the Parent Country, and that being absolved | and other subjects this week ; they will appear in our next, 
conduct the future as well as the present condition of thegegroes—must provide for the | from her allegiance to the British Crown, she be free either to assume indepen- 
» cause continued cultivation of the colonies—for the servation of the lives of the | dence, or to unite herself to some state by whom she wil! be cherished and pro- We have received the following letter, and hope the critic alluded to wilK 
Black- | oe cee must be accompanied by adequate compensation to the West | tected, and not insulted and plundered.” not refuse to reply to the queries that are so civilly proposed to him; or at any 
| ia proprietors. f : ‘ ) ’ 
ehh . ilies Affairs of Honour.—‘A meeting took place yesterday (June 2d] in the} rate, that he will revise his judgment, and thus soothe the wounded feelings of a 
: Bes ft was, on the motion of John Irving, Esq., seconded by Andrew Colville, Esq.. | neighbourhood of this city, between Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Stamp; after the very excellent young man, who is without friends in a strange country. 
;' [ Par : unanimously resolved— exchange of shots, we are sorry to state that Mr. Stamp was severely wounded, | — To the Edit the Albi 
ty) ra 6. That the scheme of Emancipation which has been promulgated by his and was supposed to be in imminent danger.” We regret to add that the death ua 3 hed imagined thet © En fish of i A - f the fairpl 
faery a Majesty s Ministers is deficient in the leading principles which this meeting con- | of Mr. Stamp occurred a few days afterwards. The Jury assembled on the in- a. } a sated ' on re salaile ie *e cote als + lene’ rs pte nv 
the less sider essential to a wise and just arrangement of the subject of slavery. It | quest on the body, delivered a verdict, that he came to his death from a gun-shot to wien % ft ' - - om re ir P ‘tet ‘4 in the pursuit ” an occupation we ou 
“4 = provides no security for the lives of our fellow subjects in the colonies—it pro- wound, in a duel with some person or persons unknown. only admit _* ne ro bag 8 = 4 ie myer = pce sane = e ? upon 
ow of poses to divest the owner of his property without any real compensation—it |“ A meeting took place on Monday evening [June 3d], on the Spanish-Town the yor ded palagpee jen ot ey The Min = t ; voy de eal ~~ 
Rube tends to destroy colonial agriculture, by entailing heavy additional expense on a Race Course, between Major General Robertson and Mr. Beaumont. The latter | bere ay ih 4 " ‘ : } te 1 — k il ~the vane rs Ca > re ay en an wd 
& pt cultivation already confessedly depressed—it renders all outlay of capital in the | received the fire of the former, and reserved his own; the challenger, by his | CTHIGUC Bil’ neil 2 400 De See oe : “eae tan ad fe = 
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. It w h ‘J.H >, ion ai —_———————— - — —— It is unpleasant, Sir, to assume the office of an egotist, but I may be permitted 
With as, on the motion of J. Horsley Palmer, Esq., second by James Lewis, Esq., | on to observe, under the peculiar circumstances in which I am placed, as a foreigner, 
emplate 7. That thi _ re ge resol ved— : vl NEL als ATR BLOW, that I have been a student of the National Gallery and British Museum, that L 
- a duivel roe bree de eal examen —_ to property boone a which is | cnnshentomeneinntfitemegs SL TT ee ne have derived instruction from my father, ——— known to the profession as- 
vt Hon. : ’ ecurity against spoliation than a con- | , - cant > JULY an artist and engraver, and as the nephew and pupil of the celebrated Hoppner ‘ 
the pro- pan ges “4 cepa under which they live will respect those rights and ) _____ i . oan, _ vin Boas, - wales ee. Le ne R.A. One of the pictures or caricatures, as the critic has it, represents the fete ' 
had be- of negro po ma “ns grown out of the laws it has made. That the proprietors | We are in ne ea 1 ; ogee . = | deacon of Quebec, and when I inform you that a subscription list was formed for ; 
that he eneutnnd a une os the sanction of British laws, which enabled and especially | " - Pp esession by the Cale domia of London papers to the 31st of May. | the purpose of procuring an engraving from the drawing, at the head of whick } 
ise. If, ume their fellow’ e of Great Britain to convey slaves from Africa, and to sell | ~— ject of Negro Emancipation is the great topic that occupies the at-| stands the name of Lord Aylmer, and which contains upwards of 200 names of , 
terms of tights which en yo in the ve ; a this meeting, looking to the | tention of the people of England. The second debate that occurred on the | the most respectable individuals in Lower Canada, you will admit that some me- ; 
-of pro- which takes caus ee ” aps R oan cap | protest against any measure Ministerial plan took place on the 30th of May, which debate we have trans-| Tt must have been observed in my unfortunate carwature. 
; had at pensation, aud which ye ps t “| r rir jects without adequate com- | ferred to our columns. The Ministrv, it will be seen begin to distrust the effi- The three portraits are of an unusually large size for water colours, and there= 
which the system - 1 agen ‘ore, o ¥ ~ to impair that confidence under catty 0 hl ath . - “ v; “ , fore they may have surprised the critic of the Mirror, whose judgment varies 
produce ectahiich & precedent oad = commerce has een nurtured and sustained, and to a | Ir. Stanley accordingly caneunens great altera- | with so many others as to put down for caricatures what have been accepted as 
‘as not @ perty to be dealt with u ich may very shortly subject every other species of pro- | tone therein. The clumsy and silly scheme of making the Negro pay for his | correct likenesses and fair specimens of water colour drawings. 
romoting It was, on the moti >a similar principles. . | own emancipation by working one quarter of a day, for twelve years, was too| | think, Sir, that I have a right to ask the name of the individual who has be- 
securing , ton of the Lord William Powlett, seconded by Geo. Hibbert, | preposterous to be entertained a single moment by practical ‘ig there- | stowed @ cognomen upon my drawings, and also the reasons why they are pro~ 
mn broke 8. That petitions f Esq., unanimously resolved : co chonteank: ead beti * a . glee or | nounced caricatures ; and perhaps he will be good enough to add an explanation 
nltivated Mai. petitions founded on the preceding resolutions be presented to his ’ as @ substitute, the sum of fifteen millions is to be added | of what a caricature is, and in what respect it differs from a just resemblance % 
iment of jesty, and te both Houses of Parliament. to the national debt ; and to pay the interest thereof, poor John Bull is to submit \ Your most obedient humble servant, Hoppner Meyer. 
ee a _ (Signed) HAREWOOD, Chairman. | additional taxation. Sugar, it seems, is hereafter to bear an advance of| New York, July 12th, 1833, 
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, SUPERSTITION OF THE AFRICAN NEGROES. 
From the Journal of an Officer on the Gold Coast. 

“An Englishman cannot understand a tropical sun; the dog-days of our 
temperate isle would be refreshing moments to the toasting, stewing, enervating 
hours of an African purgatory ; frequently, mo breath of air sweeps over the 
waters to cool your parched skin, or else it comes like ‘blasts from hell,’ and 
you inhale air that almost burns the lungs, so hot and arid is it. With night 
come the tempting but too fatal dews, and a refreshing breeze : 

‘ The morrow comes, when they are not for fhee !’ 
This river abounds with ground-sharks of a prodigious size; and, from the 
respect which is paid them by the natives, they are quite domesticated. This, 
however much it may be admired in some animals, is not at all a pleasing trait in 
the character of a shark ; and the domestic monster of this species is quite as 
disagreeable in his mode of mastication, as his less polished brother of the deep ; 
but probably I shall be better understood by saying, that from having proper 
Tespect and attention paid to them, they are quite fearless, and seem to eat you 
under the impression that men were made for sharks. The inhabitaatsof Bonny 
worship this very sagacious and agreeable monster, which they call their jewjew, 
and seem to consider that the nearest way to heaven is through the digestive 
organs of a ground-shark. In consequence of this devotion paid to the shark, 
it is considered a great crime to kill them: for they say, ‘ Who kill Jewjew, him 
go dam; but who jewjew eat, him go com’artable ;’ an odd idea of comfort ; but 
chacun d son gout, as our polite neighbours say. These animals appear so well 
aware of their prerogative of protection, that they commit the most daring acts, 
and have been known to leap some feet out of the water to get hold of men 
whilst working in the head of the vessel, thinking, no doubt, that they were fit 
subjects to be ‘ made comfortable,’ as they had just undergone the process of 
ablution. Falling overboard is certain destruction, as they keep a constant watch 
upon all vessels lying in the harbour. The inhabitants hold a kind of festival 
three or four times a year, which they call the ‘javjav.’ It is conducted by 
taking all their canoes into the middle of the river, when, after numerous cere- 
monies and absurdities to invoke the patronage and protection of their attentive 
listeners, they commence throwing them quantities of goats, fowls, goms, &c. 
until every monster that happens to be in the neighbourhood appears satisfied ; on 
which they return to the shore with loud rejoicings. In return for this kindness, 
the jewjew gives a protection purely Irish ; for the first native that any one 
can get hold of, he prevents any other from attacking, by eating him himself. 
‘Would that this were the only rite they pay to these voracious monsters! Hu- 
manity is not so much shocked by the almost self-sacrifice of ignorance to super- 
stition; but, when innocence becomes a victim, compassion shudders at that 
which she cannot prevent. Every year a guiltless child is doomed to expiate 
with its life the follies and crimes of its destroyers. The poor babe is named 
for this bloody rite at ite birth, from which time it is called their Jewjew, and al- 
lowed every indulgence that its fancy can wish for, until it arrives at about nine 
or ten years of age, when its sanguinary doom must be fulfilled. The tears and 
lamentations of the child avail not ; its parents have placed their feelings of na- 
ture on the altar of a mistaken devotion ; it is therefore left alone to plead with 
those that hope to benefit by its destruction. The sharks collect asif in ex- 
pectation of the dainty meal being prepared for them. The spot chosen is a 
spit of sand, into which a stake is driven at low water mark. The mother sees 
her innocent offspring bound to this, and, as the tide advances, left alone. Va- 
Tious noises are made to drown the cries of the terrified child. Its little hands 
are seen imploring, and its lips calling for her aid; the water soon reaches the 
stake, and the greedy monsters are seen by the tender victim quickly approach- 
ing with the deepening tide. Have we fellow-creatures like these? is there a 
mother that can stand and see this unconcerned? Can her heart be formed like 
ours‘ has not the withering bolt of heaven seared up their feelings, and left them 
adebased and hardened imitation of humanity? I need but briefly finish the 
horrid picture. The shouting mob stand watching the stake until the advancing 
tide has emboldened the sharks to approach their prey—then their dreadful re- 
velry begins. No tear is shed for the poor sufferer, but the day is concluded 
with rejoicing and festivities. It will be seenfrom this, and the following fact, 
that these animals, which in general are looked upon witha feeling of terror and 
disgust, are here held in much estimation and importance. In their punishments 
they ever make them their judges (more properly their executioners) in case of 
any atrocity being committed. The person upon whom suspicion falls is ordered 
by the king to swim across the river, when, if innocent, he is to arrive safe upon 
the other side ; but if otherwise, these just judges are to have him for breakfast. 
The trial takes place before his majesty and an immense concourse of spectators : 
the suspected person is brought forth and forced into the river, when the poor 
devil makes every exertion to reach the destined goal, but, strange to say, the 
king has never yet left the beach without being fully convinced of the truth of 
his suspicions, as no instance is on record of the sharks ever allowing him to be 












in the wrong. This is very like hanging first and trying afterwards. These 
people have a great deal of trade and constant intercourse with Europeans, yet 
we found them in many things as debased as any savages upon the coast ; and 
these bloody ceremonies, which they perform to the present day, corroborate this 
statement. Another object of their devotion is the guana, a species of lizard, 
which is one of the most privileged members of society, and allowed to do 
whatever it pleases with impunity. It isa most filthy and disgusting reptile, which, 
in this unaccountable country, may be a reason for the attention which is paid 
it. The length to which this is carried is beyond conception ; and I have on se- 
veral occasions seen it enter a house and deliberately carry off fowls and ducks 
which were intended for immediate consumption, and this without being molest- 
ed in any way by the proprietor, who, on the contrary, seemed to consider 
himself honoured by the preference which this object of his devotion had given 
him.” 


—- 
Vavicties. 


, 
A Discovery.—A gentleman praising the personal charms of a very plain 


‘woman before Foote, the latter whispered him, ‘“ And why don’t you lay claim 
to such an accomplished beauty!” ‘ What right have I to her,’’ said the other. 
“ Every right, by the law of nations, as the first discoverer.” 

The following is said to be the origin of nine tailors making a man :—A beg- 
gar stopped at a shop where nine tailors were at work, and craved charity 
of them; each contributed his mite, and presented the beggar with the sum 
total. The beggar, thanking them for their kindness, said they had made a man 
of him. 

Miss Floorer Gully.—John Gully, Esq., and M. P., has been presented by his 
amiable lady with a daughter at Aekworth last week. On dit she is a * hand” 
some child, and bears a “ striking” likeness to her papa. She is, we hear, to 
be called Flora, which John pronounces “ Floorer,” and as he swears Leigh 
Hunt told him it was the direct mode, we bow to his superior judgment. Jack 
says he will have her brought up quite rustically, with no higher notions than a 
maid of “ the mill.” 
he adds, “ but in every other respect I am determined she shall be educated in a 
perfectly unsofisticated manner.— Nottingham Review. 

Curious Epitaph—A gravestone has lately been erected in Carisbrooke 
church-yard, to the memory of the late Mr. Charles Dixon, of Newport, smith 
and farrier. ‘The following humourous epitaph is inscribed on it :— 

“ My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
My bellows they have lost their wind; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
My vice low in the dust is laid. 

My coals are spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail's drove, my work is done. 

Brotherly Love.—Don Miguel lately visited his army before Oporto, and at one 
time, in riding along the lines, was visible tu his dear brother, Don Pedru—the 
two worthies, accounts state, simultaneously cocked their respective telescopes 
to their eyes, and viewed each other, “like two strange cats in a garret.”" On 
Pedro's putting down his glass, he remarked to Sir John Milly Doyle, “‘ D—n 
me if I see any alteration in the scamp ;” and we have heard from Head Quarters 
that, by a “curious coincidence ;” so closely did their fraternal knowledge and 
feelings assimilate, that Mig., on finishing his examination of his brother's 
sap enemies “ He has the same scheming vagabond countenance he always 

A difficult Language.—The pronunciation of some of the Polish words seems 
as nearly unapproachable to English organs as any thing short of impossibility 
canbe. It has been said of the cognomen of one of the Polish Generals (a great 
man, but one of those ‘‘ whose names,” as Lord Byron says, ‘‘ wants nothing 
but pronunciation,”) that in order tu give it utterance, one must sneeze twice, 
and add the syllable sky.— Toicn. 

Dr. Reilly, the Windsor apotheeary, was full of gossip, and consequently he 
‘was a great favourite with Royalty in the latter cays of George the Fourth. One 
morning the Sovereign exclaimed, “Ah! Reilly ! not so punctual as usual ; how 
is this man?” ‘“ Why, Sir, the fact is, the sentinel stopped me, and I had mftch 
difficulty to get in at all, by a postern gate.” “Oh! I see, I see; jealousy ! 
d——d jealousy! I must put a stop to this despotism!” This was the work 
of the rival apothecary, K 

Anecdote of Lord Gambier —When the Defence, Capt Gambier’s ship, was 
dismasted on the 1st of June, the Invincible Capt. Montague, who was noted for 

his bravery and eccentric waggery, hailed Capt. Gambier, and said, “ Ah! 
Jemmy, Jemmy! whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth !”—alluding to his Lord- 
ship’s very religious turn of mind. 

Lord Brougham’s “‘ Bon Mot.”—At the ceremony before the Privy Council, 
called the “ Pix,” (a custom of weighing gold once a year in the 





fhe Albion. 








the Privy Council, performed by the Officers of the Mint, and determined by the 
verdict of a jury of goldsmiths,) the scales were so exact and nicely balanced, 
that it was declared -* they would turn wijh the two hundredth part of a grain.” 
“What do you think of that?” said a member of the Council to the Chancellor. 
“Why (answered his Lordship, with wonderful gravity), it is extremely lucky 
that all the actions of the Cabinet are not weighed in such scales.”—By the 





OF THE 80CIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


(Published weekly.) 
In consequence of the very extensive and increasing demand fer the “ Penny Ma- 
GAZINE,” the undersigned, AGENT for the sale of the whole of the publications is- 
sued by that Society, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for its repub- 


way, his Lordship’s charge to the Jury is said to have been the longest speech | lication inthe UNITED STATES, from a new set of Stereotype Plates cast in Lon- 


yet delivered on the Currency Question. 


Original Anecdote-—The minister of a neighbouring parish was called some 
time ago to effect a reconciliation between a fisherman, of a certain village, 
and his helpmate. After using all the arguments in his power to convince the 
offending husband that it was unmanly to chastise manually his beloved cara 
sposa, the minister concluded—‘ David, ye know that the wife is the weaker 
vessel, and ye should have pity on her.”—* Confound her,”’ replied the morose 
fisherman, “if she’s the weaker vessel, she should carry the less sail.” 

ON PROFESSOR BOER'S DOG-LATIN ESSAYS. 
* Canibus data prada Latinis.”"—Virg. 

Boer in German was smvoth as satin ; 

But, lo! some demon whispers, write in Latin! 

Lur'd by his devilish instigant, he tries, 

And every Latian muse before him flies. 

Dear Doctor, we would willingly do much 

To anglicize thy essays, if High Dutch ;— 

Nay, some can even read Greek, Turkish, Moorish, 


But what frail mortal can fathom Boerish ? Icnortvs. 


Ale Licenses.—To obtain a license to sell ale and spirits, a certificate of 
character must be produced, and a cause why a house of that description is 
wanted: this is referred to a court of the Justices of the Peace, who decide 
accordingly. In large towns, therefore, it is not easy, from the number of ap- 
plicants, to get a new license. Inthe country they manage differently, as the 
following conversation between a country and Edinburgh vinter will shew. ‘This 
is a fine house ye’vye gotten, how gat ye the license ’’—* Atweel, John, | had 
an unco fash about it.”"—" Fash man! had ye naething but fash?—faith! I had 
fash, and five and thirty shillings beside, by way o’ a treat to the bailies that 
granted the certificate; and ye ken whan they meet, the Deacons are not far 
awa’.”” 

“Tt would seem,” says a German paper, ‘‘ that even the insect world has be- 
come impregnated with revolutionary ideas; for, on the 14th instant. the in- 
habitants of Heidelberg were invaded by myriads of tri-coloured cockchafers, 
all being striped with black, red, and gold. The good citizens of Heidelberg 
will no doubt take all due measures to rid themselves of these radicals !’’— 
French Paper. 


March of Improvement.—The chimney-sweeps this year made their country 
rounds in this neighbourhood on May-day in light chaise-carts, instead of padding 
it, as heretofore. Foar precocious urchins were observed the other day travel- 
ling in their bavin-cart over Barham-downs, engaged the while in playing a 
rubber of whist, while a fifth drove the moveable Crockford.—Kent Herald. 

At a meeeting of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, last week, 
it was unanimously resolved, on the motion of the Lord Justice Clerk, that an 
Address should be drawn up, “ congratulating his Majesty on his Providential 
deliverance from the atrocious and treasonable attempt on his life—in June last 
yl !” The delay in preparing and forwarding this Address, originated, as the 

rd Justice Clerk explained, not in disloyalty, but forgetfulness. It had not 
been thought of before! ~ 

Amongst the thousand and one projects for paying off the National Debt, one, 
propounded some 12 months ago, called upon the ladies to appropriate a portion 
of their pin money to this very laudable object ; the ingenious concoctor of the 
scheme proving to demonstration that the sums now devoted to articles of the 
toilet, and to the purchase of superfluous silks and satins, would supply, in a 
given period, ample funds for the payment of the whole £800,000,000. Lord 
Althorp, we suppose, is fully convinced of the practicability of the plan, as it is 
now patronized by Government, and hooks have been opened at the National 
Debt Office, to receive donations, &c., under the title of ‘‘ The Ladies Contri- 
bution for the Gradual Reduction of a part ef the National Debt.” 

EPIGRAM. 
ON A GRANDILOQUENT WRPTER. 
Why we with difficulty read 
His works I now discover ; 
A lofty style must be indeed 
Most awkward to get over. F.J5.L 

Connell versus O’Connell.—Repcal is 60 completely exploded, that Mr. Ed- 
ward Dwyer, heretofore Secretary to “ The Volunteers,”’ and, since the disband- 
ment of that force, accredited Secretary to Daniel O'Connell, Esq., has thought 
it necessary to publish a letter in the newspapers, disclaiming all fellowship with 
‘“‘a person calling himself Connell, who is collecting signatures to a petition for 
repealing the Union. “TI think it right,” says Mr. Dwyer, ‘to caution the pub- 
lic against this Mr. Connell and his petition!” 

A Surgeon-Dentist advertises in the Waterford Papers that he will give a 
“most serious and interesting lecture on the prevention and cure of the present 
bewarling calamity, the influenza.” No doubt it is a crying evil; but it will 
have its way in spite of our teeth. 

Taking Time by the Hindlock.—The agricultural reporter of a Munster Paper 
gives the following directions for sowing clover :—‘‘ Good warm weather should 
be chosen, at the latter end of /ast month or the commencement of the present.” 
A little farther on, speaking of the spring show of the Hortieultural Society, 
this florid writer says—* The splendid collection that appeared on that occasion 
excited within us feelings of gratification too supreme to be readily forgotten. 





GOVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady of good education and respectability. 

and whe speaks the French language, may hear of a most advantaleous situation, 
The salary will be ample, and every proper attention will be given to the comforts of 
the Lady. Apply at this Offiee. June 22.—3t. 


AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE,.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passage apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or at the steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W. P. WALTERY, Agent. 


ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
b every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 











**'To be sure she should have a few lessons from Bochsa,” | 


afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. 
Mimute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
| this Lake, the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 


of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


OARDING.—A few Gentlemen and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
atthat pleasant situation, No- 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 
late Mrs. Wilkinson. [May I8-tf. 


YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street. 
Certificates from the first Physicians ef the country, and from the President and 
Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 
Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved principles. J15—6m. 


OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No. 92 Sands-street, 
Brooklyn.—Mrs Kelly respectfully announces to the Parents and Guardians of 
Young Ladies, that the above school will commence on Monday the 10th inst. 

As it is the intention of Mrs K. to receive only a few pupils, the disadvantages 
usually attending large schools will be avoided. Strict attention willbe paid to the 
morals of the pupils intrusted to her care ; and nothing shall be neglected which will 
tend to facilitate their studies or advance their general imprevement. 

TERMS. 

For Boarding and Tuition in the English and French Languages, Embroidery, &c, 

$50 per quarter, payable in advance. 

ay Pupils, for the English course, from $5 to $10 per quarter, according to the 
branches taught ;—French, Spanish, and Italian languages, each $10 ;—Music, Draw- 
ing, and Oil Painting, each $10 ;—Embroidery and other Fancy Work, $5. 

eferences—Wm. James Macneven, M. D., Robert Emmet, Esq., and Cornelius 
Bogart, Esq., New York; Hon. Nathan B. Morse, Esq., Samuel A. Willoughby, 
Esq., Joseph Sprague, Esq., Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and Gabriel Furman, Esq., of 
Brooklyn. June 8—Im. 














ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 

PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
@ Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
leased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
Press the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es: 
tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, 80 as to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
to assure them that his most anxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the com- 

forts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establishment. 


private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, 1m a quiet part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 
The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 


most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundre 
miles, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c. &c. and forming a most agreeable and amusing promenade. 

Quebec, April, 1833... 3mos. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 





presence of | James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 





| 











| 


| works. 


In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of folio pages in each year, which will 


| abstruse ones, can be treated with that fulness which might supersede 


don expressly for that purpose—A specimen number of which may be seen at eve 
bookstore throughout the Union. Agents are appointed in all the principal cities, of 
whom it may be purchased either wholesale or retail, and the work will be sold at the 
low price of three cents per No. any one of which may be purchased separately. Two 
numbers will be published weekly until the completion of those already issued by the 
Society. The publication will commence as early as possible and be continued at 
regular intervals, dependent only on the arrivals of the packets from London. 

WM. JACKSON, 71 Maiden Lane, 

New York, June, 1833. 


Extruct from the preface to the first volume, published Dec. 31, 1832. 

Upon the completion of the First Volume ofthe “ Penny Magazine,” it may not be 
inexpedient to offer a few observations to the purchasers of this little work, whose sale 
has been justly regarded ‘as one of the most remarkable indications of the extent to 
which the desire for knowledge has reached in the United Kingdom, 

It was considered by Edmund Burke, about forty years ago, that there were eighty 
thousand readers in this country. In the present year it has been shown, by the sale 
of the ** Penny Magazine,” that there are two hundred thousand purchasers of one pe- 
riodical work. It may be fairly calculated that the number of readers of that single 
work amounts to a million, 

If this incontestible evidence of the spread of the ability to read be most satisfactory, 
it is still more satisfactory to consider the species of reading which has had such an ex. 
tensive and increasing popularity. In this work there has never been a single sen- 
tence that could inflame a vicious appetite ; and not a paragraph that could minister to 
prejudices and superstitions which a few years since were common. There have been 
no excitements for the lovers of the marvellous—no tattle or abuse for the gratification 
of a distressed taste for personality—and, above all, no party politics. The subjects 
which have uniformly been treated have been of the broadest and simplest character, 
Striking points of Natural History—Accounts of the great Works of Art in Sculpture 
and Paintung—Descriptions of such Antiquities as possess historical interest—Personal 
Narratives of Travellers—Biographies of Men who have had a permanent influence on 
the condition of the world—Elementary Principles of Language and Numbers—estab- 
lished facts in Statistics and Political Economy—these have supplied the materials for 
exciting the curiosity of a million of readers. This consideration furnishes the most 
convincing answer to the few (if any there now remain) who assert that General Edu- 
cation is anevil. The people will not abuse the power they have acquired to read, 
and therefore to think. Let them be addressed in the spirit of sincerity and respect, 
and they will prove that they are fully entitled to the praise which Milton bestowed upon 
their forefathers, as “* a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit—acute to mvent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that some of the unexampled success of this little 
work is to be ascribed to the liberal employment of illustrations, by means of Wood- 
cuts. At the commencement of the publication, before the large sale which it has 
reached could at all have been contemplated, the cuts were few in number, and partly 
selected from another work of the Society—the “ Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge.” But as the public encouragement enabled the conductors to make greater 
exertions to give permanency to the success which the “ Penny Magazine” had attain- 
ed, it became necessary to engage artists of eminence, both as draughtsmen and wood- 
engravers, to gratify a proper curiosity, and cultivate an increasing taste, by giving 
representations of the finest Works of Art, of Monuments of Antiquity, and of subjects 
of Natural History, in a style that had been previously considered to belong only to 
expensive books. In the prosecution of this undertaking there have been great 
mechanical difficulties. The wood-cuts, as well as the texts, are transferred to 
stereotype plates---and the impressions are rapidly printed from these plates by 
machinery. In this process there can of course be no delicate and careful adjustment, 
such as is found necessary in printing wood-cuts by the common press. ‘The average 
number of the ** Penny Magazine,”’ printed daily from two sets of stereotype plates is, 
sixteen thousand, on both sides ;---at the common printing press, one thousand impres- 
sions, on both sides, can only be obtained, even where particular care is not required. 
Seeing, therefore, that the speed with which the “Penny Magazine” is printed, is 
sixteen times greater than in ordinary printing, some indulgence must be made for 
defects in the wood-cuts, as they appeared in a few of the early numbers. Those 
defects have been now almost entirely overcome, by the talent of the engravers, adapt- 
ing their art to a new process. 


London, CHARLES KNIGHT.---New York, WILLIAM JACKSON. 
May also be had of the undermentioned Agents, 


Boston---Hilliard, Gray, & Co. New Orleans---Hotchkiss & Co. 
Cambridge--- Brown, Shattuck, & Co. Mobile---J. 8. Kellogg. 
yet ae a I.) Geo. Dana. Albany---W. C. Little. 
H. rtford---J. F. Huntington. Troy, W.S. Parker. 
New-Haven---H. Howe & Co, Batavia---Sherman, Parker, & Co. 
Philadelphia---T. T. Ash. Buffalo---R. W. Haskins. 
Baltimore---W, & J. Neal. Pittsburg---Kay & Co. 
Richmond, (Virg.)---R. J. Smith. Wheeling---Fisher & Co. 
Norfolk---C, Hall. Cincimnati---J. Drake & Co. ; 
Raleigh---Turner & Hughes. Columbus, (Ohio. )---J. N. Whiting 
Charleston, (S. C.)---S. Babcock & Co. Lexington---M. Kennedy. 
Columbia, (S. C.)---J. R. & W. Cunningham, \Louisville- --Morton & Smith. 
Savannah, (Georgia. )---Purse & Stiles. Nashville---Eichbaum & Norvell. 
Augusta---Richards & Ganahl. St. Louis---E, L. Clarke & Co. 
Detroit---S. Wells. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The regular periodical circulation of more than two hundred thousand copies of the 
Penny Magazine has established this important fact—that there are to be found a much 
greater number of readers than could possibly have been assumed in any calculation 
before the experiment was tried. The nature of the contents of that work also shows, 
that it is not necessary to address the great body of the people upon matters of tem- 
porary interest in order to secure their attention; and, above all, that the desire for 


| knowledge, which so'universally prevails, is unmixed with any base appetite for un- 


wholesome mental stimulants, and proceeds slowly from a pure and honest anxiety on 
the part of this great number of readers to apply their understandings to useful and ge- 
neral subjects, provided they are treated in an intelligible and simple manner. * 

Within the last twenty years the elementary education of the working classes has 
been steadily advancing ; and there are now hundreds of thousands of adults:of both 
sexes engaged in various occupations of profitable industry, who are anxious to direct 
the powers of reading which they have acquired to such employment of their leisure 
hours as may at once furnish amusement and instruction. ‘lo meet this genera! desire 
for knowledge, it was requisite that works of real iaformation should be produced, at 
the cheapest possible rate, and at short intervals of time. By calculating the possible 
demand fur such works, upon a principle which assumes the number of purchasers to 
be thousands instead of tens, there is .no difficulty in commanding the best talent both 
of writers and of artists which the country affords, and yet preserving the condition of 
extreme cheapness ; and by supplying as much matter as may be conveniently perused 
within a given period, at a price which may be easily paid even oe humblest person, 
there is a much better security for the improvement of the peoplé that can be attained 
by any association, however well directed, for the gratuitous distribution of tracts and 
volumes for the perusal of the labouring classes. 

The Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have thought 
it right to make this announcement of the principle which has guided them in the estab- 
lishment of the Penny Magazine, before entering upon a detail oftheir plan for publish- 
ing a Penny Cyclopedia. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that such a work, to be adequately executed, must 
demand no common portion of zeal and industry. It would be easy to take anywof the 
excellent Cyclopedias which have been published in this and other countries, and to 
prepare a hasty abridgment of their contents. But this is not the intention of the Society 
in the conduct of the intended work, The existing Cyclopadias have been chiefly pub- 
lished for the use of the few who.eould afford to purchase expensive works; and thus, 
being framed with a view to attaima certain completeness,they have become large col- 
lections of dissertations, designed in most cases, to supersede the necessity of re- 
ferring to any other authorities. To attempt to rival such voluminous publications would 
be absurd ;—to abridge their contents, and thus destroy their value, would be unjust. It 
is, therefore, intended to recast the whole Circle of Knowledge, by engaging men of emi- 
nence in their respective walks to prepare original articles, to be undertaken with the es~ 
pecial consideration, that a very much larger body of readers is about to be addressed 
than were ever before regarded as the purchasers of a Cyclopedia. If this considera- 
tion is rightly borne in mind in the prosecution of the undertaking, what is obscure will 
be satisfactorily explained, and what is familiar will be presented ina new and striking 
form. The practical bearings of every branch of art or science will be shown, and the 
principles upon which itis built wall be unfolded and demonstrated ; but if any diligent 
reader is anxious to proceed farther on his way in any particular acquisition, the neces~ 
sary helps to his course will be pointed out. It is not to be expected that within the 


’ 


limits of a work published at so small a price, every subject, and particularly the more 
other books. 
All that is proposed is this,—to present, under an alphabetical arrangement, every in- 
formation that an inquiring person may naturally seek, according to the suggestion of 
his own thoughts, or his reading, or his intercourse with others ;—that this information, 
as far as it goes, shall be given in a simple and intelligible shape ;—and thatthe best 
sources for obtaining a more complete knowledge shall be pointed out as far as maf be 
possible. : : ; ait 
It must be obvious that the chief value of a Cyclopedia is its constituting a complete 
boek of reference, and that this essential quality cannot be attained till the wark is 
brought to a close; at the same time, it is intended steadily to keep in view the desira- 
bleness of making every Number contain something valuable and interesting even in a 
cursory perusal ; which will in some degree be effected by avoiding many referenc 2 
from one article to another, and by rendering each, as far as may be, complete im itself. 
It is necessary, finally to speak of the probable limits of the Penny Cyclopedia. 
The Editors have laboured for some time past in the selection of a great number ot 
words in several letters of the alphabet, which would enable them to forma judgment 
of the proportions of the whole work, Their opinion as to what is wanted in this nove 
undertaking will lead them to omit some articles which have found a place in their Cy- 
clopedias ; but on the other hand, to introduce many which do not appear in — 
As far as they are yet able to form a definite idea of the proportions of | 
whole, the Editors consider that, by the publication of a V olume of about 580 sina 
be effected by the weekly publication in Penny 


| Numbers and a Monthly Supplement, the Cyclopedia may be completed in about 


Eight Volumes. The Committee, however, do not pledge themselves upon this por ; 
but upon another point they will pledge themselves—that the work shall go steadily 


A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the | forward till it is concluded. 


The Committee have to add, that their Cyclopedia is illustrated with Woodcuts , 
and is printed uniformly with the “ Penny Magazine.” 


Published by Chas. Knight, London ; and 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 71 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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